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The Keynes Plan 


HE proposals for a system of compulsory savings that 
Mr J. M. Keynes put forward in his articles in The 
Times last November met with a reception that was a dis- 
appointment alike to their author and to all those who had 
appreciated the necessity for having some coherent plan 
for financing the war. It is already apparent that Mr 
Keynes’s revised proposals* will receive both more and 
more favourable attention, and the Government, through 
the mouth of Lord Hankey, has taken cognisance of them. 
This change in the public reaction to novel and fairly 
drastic proposals is due, in large measure, to the realisa- 
tion, much more widespread now than in November, of 
the dimensions of the problem facing the nation. But it is 
also due to the modifications that Mr Keynes has made in 
his plan. As originally proposed, it commended itself much 
more strongly to the Right than to the Left, since it seemed 
to present a means of levying on the incomes of the wage- 
earners, This was never a fair interpretation of Mr Keynes’s 
intentions, and in the revised form he has taken particular 
care to underline the basic fact that his scheme is less unfair 
to the wage-earners than any practicable alternative, for 
though it would involve some restriction in their consump- 
tion during the war, it offers them (what no other published 
Plan does) increased consumption and enhanced security 
after the war. Mr Keynes has made an obvious effort to 
make his proposals not merely in fact favourable to the 
Left, but attractive to them in appearance. “ Compulsory 
saving” is now re-christened “deferred pay.” There is a 
Proposal for universal family allowances of 5s. a week 
for every child in the country. The standard of living of 
€ poorest is to be safeguarded by an “iron ration” of 
“ssential commodities at artificially low prices. There is 


te How to Pay for the War.” By John Maynard Keynes. 
mdon) Macmillan and Company, Limited. 88 pages. 1s. net. 


the promise of a capital levy after the war. And the sums 
withheld from the people’s cash incomes are not necessarily 
to be deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank—where 
they might be under the control of a “ capitalist” Gov- 
ernment—but may be held by Friendly Societies, Trade 
Unions, Building Societies and the like. If, with all this 
sugar on what must inevitably be an unpleasant pill, the 
representatives of Labour were still suspicious, anyone 
might be forgiven for concluding that the cause of finan- 
cial sanity was lost. But Labour has not yet been heard 
from, and it would be foolish, as well as ungracious, to 
prejudge its answer. 

Mr Keynes’s proposals are based upon a statistical esti- 
mate of the financial needs of the situation. He estimates 
the net output of the nation at £4,850 millions in the finan- 
cial year 1938-39. In war conditions, the value of net out- 
put can be expected to increase by £825 millions, and this 
increase in output must be made available for Government 
use. Mr Keynes estimates that a further sum of £800 
millions could be diverted to war expenditure, without cut- 
ting into consumption, by using funds previously devoted 
to the maintenance of existing capital and the creation of 
new capital and by drawing on foreign assets. Only if the 
increase in Government expenditure is more than £1,625 
millions a year, then, shall we need to reduce the pre-war 
level of consumption—though it will, of course, be neces- 
sary to ensure that none of the wartime increase in output 
goes to consumption. Mr Keynes assumes that the actual 
increase in Government expenditure over the 1938-39 
level will be £1,800 millions.+ His problem is, then, to 
withdraw from consumption {£825 millions of increased 
incomes plus £175 millions of incomes formerly spent. 


+ Mr Keynes’s figure is £1,850 millions (i.e. £1,500 +350), 
but this appears to be an arithmetical error. 
A2 
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Mr Keynes would increase the bill by £100 millions to pay 
for the family allowances he suggests. Of the total of about 
£1,100 millions, he believes that about £500 millions could 
be raised by additional taxation (i.e. additional to that in 
force in 1938-39) and increased voluntary borrowing, leav- 
ing £600 millions to be raised by his scheme for deferred 
pay. 
Mr Keynes himself recognises that this is a very 
moderate estimate of the problem. An increase in expendi- 
ture of £1,800 millions over the 1938-39 level would in- 
dicate a total expenditure of £2,850 millions. But expendi- 
ture in the past eight weeks has already been at the rate 
of about £2,400 millions—before we have had any increase 
in the national output—and the figure of £2,850 millions 
is almost certain to be exceeded next year. Mr Keynes’s 
pamphlet might, in fact, be more properly entitled “ How 
to Pay for the First Year of War.” His moderate assess- 
ment of the need enables him to concentrate on a plan which 
does little more than neutralise the increase of income to 
be expected from increased output. He not only proposes 
no reduction on balance in the pre-war consumption of 
those with incomes below {£5 a week, but an actual increase 
for some of the poorest large families. This may be enough 
to get us through next year, but it should be clearly recog- 
nised that something far more drastic will be needed later 
in the war. This comment is not, of course, a criticism 
of the Keynes plan; it would lead not to its abandonment 
but to its intensification. 

The main outlines of Mr Keynes’s proposals are those 
gn which informed opinion has been agreed for some time. 
It is widely recognised that if sacrifices are to be asked of 
the wage-earners, the position of the large family must be 
protected by some system of family allowances. The “ iron 
ration” has almost been adopted as official policy. The 
principle of a capital levy after the war to reduce the 
National Debt has also been admitted to respectability. 
There is also very general agreement with the thesis (which 
Mr Keynes conclusively establishes) that the problem 


Two 


HIS has been a week of peace talk. There can have 
been few wars in history in which so much talking 
accompanied so little fighting. The nation which is fighting 
most is talking least. Nothing could be more admirably 
laconic than the Finnish war communiqués: “ The battle 
continues.” Further south, the words fly, but the armies 
wait. Mr Sumner Welles has arrived, Hitler continues to 
scream defiance, Mr Chamberlain has restated the essential 
pre-conditions of peace; these, he points out, Germany can 
fulfil to-morrow if she will. The next move is therefore up 
to her. However, since one condition is independence for 
the Czechs and Poles, the other (by implication), the dis- 
appearance of Hitler, Germany will not make the next 
move; and if she will not make peace, then either she or 
we must make war. 

If Hitler launches a spring offensive, our task is deter- 
mined for us—to beat him back and exhaust him in the 
field. But it is far from certain that Hitler will launch an 
offensive. He has fulfilled the objectives he set himself in 
the Polish campaign. It is now in his interests to prevent 
the war from spreading, or, at least, to prevent this war 
from spreading. We must, therefore, face the possibility 
that the initiative will be left to us. What then? Do we 
acquiesce in the continuance of non-war? Or do we launch 
an offensive ? 

Great risks undoubtedly attend any military initiative in 
the West now. Before our forces can hope to storm Ger- 
many’s immensely strong and highly fortified western 
frontier, we must possess an overwhelming superiority in 
striking power, which, although we are in a position to 
forge it, we certainly have not achieved so far. Many would 
go further than this and argue not only that we must wait 
because time is on our side, but that the passage of time 
will of itself bring us victory. The blockade, so the argu- 
ment runs, is gradually slowing down Germany’s arma- 
ments machine. Not this year perhaps, but possibly next 
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cannot be solved simply by levying on the large and middle: 
incomes; some contribution will have to be called for from 


‘ the wage-earners. The distinctive element in Mr Keynes’s 


proposal is that main reliance should be placed on what js, 
in effect, a graduated wage tax coupled with the issue of 
deferred claims on the national income of the post-war 
period. Mr Keynes is perhaps inclined to over-assert that 
his plan is the only alternative to inflation. He dismisses 
too readily the advisability of raising money by other forms 
of taxation or the possibility that “ voluntary ” savings 
could be very substantially increased by deliberately ex- 
tending rationing and prohibiting the manufacture or sale 
of certain classes of goods. Even after his efforts to make 
his plan more pleasing to the Left, it seems somewhat 
lenient on the middle incomes; there must be many people 
with incomes between £500 and £3,000 who are already 
spending in taxes, life-assurance premiums and the like 
(which Mr Keynes would exempt) more than his suggested 
scale, so that their consumption would not be reduced at all, 
But these, again, are criticisms of detail. Mr Keynes’s 
proposals rest on three main propositions which can hardly 
be challenged. The first is that some contribution must be 
asked from all, save only those who are already on or under 
the poverty line. The second is that a graduated tax on 
wages is a much more equitable method of taxing the small 
incomes than any other that has been suggested. The third 
is that, if the wage-earner is to be heavily taxed, social 
equity would certainly be served and economic stability 
probably advanced by the issue of rights to future con- 
sumption. It is on some such lines as these that the solution 
of the problem of war finance—if there is to be any orderly 
solution—will have to be found. Mr Keynes’s plan, as has 
been indicated, is susceptible of modification in detail. 
But it is too moderate rather than too drastic. The time is 
rapidly coming—indeed, it has long since come—when 
the Government should indicate what other equally com- 
prehensive and at least not less drastic solution they pro- 
pose if they cannot bring themselves to adopt this one. 


Wars 


year, and certainly the year after, the German economy, 
starved of all its essential raw materials, will collapse under 
the strain of our siege and force Hitler into surrender. We 
have only to wait and apply increasing economic pressure 
and in due course victory will fall into our lap. 

This argument, however, skirts round a number of 
awkward points. Although the Allies are in a position to 
achieve an overwhelming superiority in striking power, it 
would be folly to under-estimate what Hitler can do and is 
doing. By not fighting him, we are enabling him to shepherd 
his reserves; his armament industry, undisturbed by air 
attack, is working at what is certainly a more strenuous 
pitch than our own, and even our blockade, pivot of the 
argument for indefinite postponement, is not without its 
leaks. Germany is embarrassed by our economic war, but 
not crippled. It is not a ring round Germany; it closes the 
front door of Germany’s trade, but some of the side doors 
are still ajar, and the back door is wide open. : 

Russia is the crux. The arguments employed to dismiss 
the help Russia can give Germany tend to be short-term 
arguments. Russia has no great export surplus 00; 
Russia’s transport system is disorganised mow; the output 
in a number of Russia’s key industries is declining n0®. 
But these objections may be removed in a period of years. 
Let us suppose that the kind of collaboration between Ger- 
many and Russia which has been growing up during the 
last few months is continued and extended. Germany ¥ 
already exploiting Soviet Galician oil with a view to in- 
creasing its output. The next step may very well be the 
extension of German administration to the oilfields of 
South Russia. It is possible that German technicians 
may give very different results if two or three years are left 
them to carry on with the work. The same factors hol 
good for transport. It is none too good now, but Major 
Todt is in Moscow, German engineers have arrived at 
several Black Sea ports, and the extension of the strategi¢ 
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railway to the Persian frontier is said to be under German 
supervision. We do not know whether Stalin will permit 
qa great extension of this “ peaceful penetration, but, 
seeing how far the process has gone already, it would be 
folly to bank on his turning the Germans out. 

We have therefore, on our long-term view, to envisage 
a situation in which, whether or not most of the outlets to 
the West and South have been closed by our blockade, 
Germany will be gradually perfecting and strengthening a 
large-scale supply system beyond her eastern frontiers. 
Even if Russia were not giving direct military aid, she 
would still be Germany’s most important ally. And we 
should face a position in which, in spite of our vast effort 
to secure superiority of striking power, Germany, drawing 
on her Russian reserves, would be in a position to maintain 
her defences. For two or three years time may be on our 
side in the West. But if we have not by then reached a 
position from which we can strike with the assurance of 
victory, time will retreat into neutrality. The long-term 
argument for waiting depends for its validity entirely on 
an estimate of the unresolved problem of Russia. 

Russia is the centre of another crucial problem: the fate 
of Finland. As The Economist argued last week, it 
is strategically impossible to help the Finns in Finland; 
but does it follow that there are no other ways of helping 
them? Sooner or later we have to face the necessity of 
ridding Scandinavia of the Russians, for it is ludicrous to 
suppose that the kind of Europe we mean to build after 
the war is compatible with the enslavement of the Finns, 
and possibly of the other Scandinavian peoples. We are 
fighting this war to put an end to aggression and to repair 
the evils wrought by aggression; and, if Finland is overrun 
by Russia, the Finns’ claim to restoration will be no whit 
less pressing than that of the Czechs or Poles. Since, then, 
the inevitability of a conflict with the Russians must be 

mitted, we are left with the possibility that it would 

» to our advantage to accept that fact now rather than 

© our trust to yet another long-term solution. In short, 

ether we start from the German end or from the Finnish 
ead, we Come to the same dilemma: whether or not it is 
in Our interests to accept the Soviet challenge—for that 
is what it is. We are fully within our rights in considering 
our interests only. Russia’s attack on Finland was as 
flagrant a breach of international law and morality as 
that of Germany on Poland. If it is right to fight Germany, 
it cannot be wrong to fight Russia. I: is therefore a ques- 
tion which can only be decided in the cold light of high 
strategy—and in the context of the fact that our first 
object is to defeat Nazi Germany. Would Germany’s war 
effort be helped or hindered by a conflict between Russia 
and the Western Powers? And would the Allies be ren- 
dered more or less capable of successfully attacking Ger- 
many? Obviously, there are arguments on both sides. The 
extent to which Germany would be helped or hindered de- 
pends entirely on the degree of assistance she will get if 
Russia remains neutral. If that assistance is small and dis- 
trustful, then an outbreak of war between Russia and the 
Allies would throw Stalin into Hitler’s arms and work to 
Germany’s advantage. If, on the other hand, the existing 
tconomic collaboration between Russia and Germany is 
only the first stage of a large-scale development, then 
Russia is already Germany’s ally, and war on her would be 
the best way of disrupting Germany’s plans. Germany 
i$ anxious enough about the effect on her supplies of the 
War in Finland; how much more anxious would she be if 
Russia were fighting on a larger scale and nearer the 
Sources of her mineral wealth? 

The effect on our own war effort is also a matter which 
can be debated. We should be adding 180 millions to our 
ftemies. But numbers are of limited relevance—Hitler 
already has the 360 millions of India against him—what 
Counts is the ability to deploy effective military strength 
® a front in contact with the enemy. We should gain, in 
“Wat with Russia, the possibility—it can be put no higher 
>! developing a flank attack on Germany through the 
— sea, We should lose by the added anxiety *liat would 
e - tor India and the Middle East, and by the addicion 
on; Nazi fleet of a large number of submarine: 
oe risk a serious diminution of national unit: 

» “®. 48 2 Labour Member of Parliament put it recently : 
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“If the Tory die-hards and those who hate everything 
Russian force a war with Russia, they must not expect the 
measure of national unity which the war against Germany 
has evoked.” The suspicion that a capitalist Govern- 
ment was trying to “ divert the war from Germany” and 
wreak its spite on Stalin, the workers’ friend, might be 
strong enough to destroy one of our greatest assets, the 
unforced unanimity of opinion at home. The arguments 
are thus very complex and difficult to assess. And if there 
is one set of considerations applicable to war with Russia 
there is another applicable to some such action as the 
imposition of sanctions on Russia or the extension to her 
of the Allied blockade. The one thing essential is that all 
these points should be considered dispassionately by those 
who have all the facts. We are refraining from action 
against Russia not on any principle (if principle were the 
guide we should at least have applied economic sanctions 
by now), but solely on a calculation of prudence—that an 
involvement with Russia would not help us in our fight 
with Germany. But changing circumstances can alter cal- 
culations of expediency. It is obviously sound not to chal- 
lenge Russia for fear of losing our war against Germany, 
but equally unsound to risk losing the war with Germany 
for fear of challenging Russia. 

Unfortunately a dispassionate examination is the last 
thing that, in the present state of politics, the question is 
likely to secure. The ideological difficulties almost out- 
weigh any problem of the tactics, economics or tech- 
nicalities of warfare. The people who cry that “the war 
must not spread” do so largely on ideological grounds, 
however much they may lace their arguments with 
strategy. Those who most bitterly accuse the “ die-hard 
Tories” of covering up prejudice with a cloak of policy 
are, in fact, performing exactly that antic and with far 
greater agility. It may even be argued that they are alone 
in doing so. The Government has shown no desire to rush 
into war with Russia. Russia has offered us opportunities 
enough of combating aggression at her expense. She has 
almost invited us to do so. But so far the Government has 
consistently disregarded every opening. However, a mass 
of the electorate will remain unconvinced; belief in Russia 
and distrust of the Conservatives are ingrained habits of 
mind. A situation might therefore arise in which the Gov- 
ernment, having honestly decided on strategic grounds to 
take action against Russia, would find itself fiercely 
attacked on the grounds of pure anti-Russian prejudice by 
those whose main reason for doing so would be, though 
they would not admit it, pure pro-Russian prejudice. There 
would apparently be only one way round the difficulty. If 
it became necessary to “spread the war,” the decision 
could only be taken by a really representative Government. 
Organised Labour would not shirk the necessity provided 
it was in a position to weigh the case on its merits, which 
it could only do if all the facts were laid before it, and 
that again would only be possible if it was sharing the full 
responsibilities of government. The Labour Party, whose 
condemnation of Russia’s aggression in Finland has been 
far clearer than any Government pronouncement, would 
not be swayed by an emotional approach to that travesty 
of their ideals which Stalin chooses to call Communism. 
On the other hand, their concurrence would be the only 
effective answer to the old weary cry of “the capitalist 
plot.” 

To avoid any possibility of misunderstanding, it should 
be clearly stated that The Economist advocates neither a 
deliberate courting of war with Russia nor a continuance 
of the present policy of turning a blind eye to Stalin’s 
aggression. Only those who are in possession of all the facts 
are in a position to form a judgment. We plead only that 
those facts be examined with the eye of a strategist and 
not that of an ideologue. There are only two certain ways 
of winning the war against Germany—to smash the Sieg- 
fried Line or to find a “ way round.” The disadvantage of 
all the shorter detours to Berlin is that they lead over the 
territory of neutrals—which means that they cannot be 
entered upon on our initiative or at a time of our choosing. 
Is there perhaps another way round which, though much 
longer, would lead over the territory of a country which is 
already Germany’s spiritual ally, imitator and partner in 
aggression as well as the only source from which Hitler 
can hope to draw any increasing supplies of materials? 
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Germany’s Oil Supplies 


F the commodities which the Allies have placed on 

their contraband list none is more important than 
oil. Without it the Nazis’ mechanised forces would be 
immobilised, their aircraft unable to leave the ground, their 
U-boats prevented from going about their nefarious busi- 
ness and their industrial machine brought to a standstill. 
In this life-and-death struggle petroleum products there- 
fore have a crucial part to play. No little satisfaction may 
thus be derived from the knowledge that Germany is so 
dependent upon imported mineral oil supplies. In 1938, 
the latest complete year for which the relevant data are 
available, the oil consumption of Germany, Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia (excluding bunkers) amounted in round 
figures to seven million tons, of which about five million 
tons were imported from abroad. Of these imports, more- 
ever, about 80 per cent. entered the country through the 
North Sea ports which are now closed in consequence of 
the Allied blockade. Though home production has been 
considerably expanded since 1938, the gap which must be 
bridged by imported supplies is still very large. Can it 
therefore be concluded that it will be an easy matter to 
starve Germany of oil and so bring her colossal military 
machine to a standstill? To answer this question is the 
purpose of the present article. In doing so it is proposed 
to ignore the question of stocks; their size is unknown, 
and if current supplies are cut off stocks can only postpone, 
and not avert, a shortage. It is unlikely that Germany’s 
stocks exceed six months’ supply at most. 

The first point to be borne in mind is that, of the five 
million tons imported for home consumption in 1938, 3.8 
million tons came from countries overseas and the remain- 
ing 1.2 million tons from Roumania, Russia and Estonia. 
Transport from these latter countries can be incon- 
venienced but not—at present—disrupted by British naval 
power. Of the three, Roumania is by far the most impor- 
tant, and, under the agreement recently concluded between 
the two countries, Germany has been promised some 14 
million tons of oil from this source in 1940—plus certain 
unspecified amounts on account of previous arrears of ship- 
ments and against the supply of armaments. There is no 
need to expatiate upon the transport difficulties which the 
dispatch of such quantities of oil is likely to encounter now 
that the sea route—by which a large part of Germany’s 
imports of Roumanian oil were formerly shipped—has 
been cut; it is enough to say that 14 million tons is pro- 
bably the maximum quantity of oil which the Nazis can 
hope to secure from this source during the current year. 
This, however, is a sizeable quantity—especially in view of 
the fact that it may consist largely of products in which 
Germany is particularly deficient—and the Allies will 
doubtless do all in their power to ensure that it is not 
exceeded. It is in our interest that exports from Roumania 
to countries other than Germany should be maintained at 
the highest possible level; and it must be realised that an 
inordinate rise in Roumanian export prices may defeat this 
end by driving other buyers away. 

Exports of oil from Russia to Germany fell from a peak 
of 517,000 tons in 1932 to no more than 81,000 tons in 
1938; and the decline was continued during 1939. For 
years Russia’s oil production has failed to keep pace with 
her growing consumption, and the export surplus had con- 
sequently dwindled to 1.2 million tons last year. Since 
Russian production cannot be immediately increased, even 
with Nazi assistance, there is clearly a definite limit to the 
quantity of oil which Germany can obtain from this source. 
The difficulties are, moreover, intensified by the great 
distances involved and the inadequate transport facilities 
available. Though the more distant future must remain 
obscure, we may hazard the guess that the Germans will 
not secure more than, say, 300,000 tons of Russian oil this 
year, part of which will consist of much-needed lubri- 
cating oils. For the sake of completeness, brief mention 
may be made of Estonia, which, though an importer of 
mineral oil, has an expanding shale-oil industry of its own, 
partly financed with German capital. From this source 


Germany imported some 80,000 tons of oil last year ang 
might possibly secure 100,000 tons this year. Though the 
Allies have no direct means of stopping these shipments, 
any more than they have of intercepting those from 
Russia, they could, if politically expedient, exert indirect 
pressure by controlling Estonia’s imports. 

We may conclude, therefore, that substantial quantities 
of oil will find their way into Germany from sources 
beyond direct reach of the Allies’ contraband control, 
Imports from Roumania, Russia and Estonia may amount 
to as much as two million tons this year, though in all 
probability they will fall short of that figure. How much 
more can the Germans produce at home? The question can- 
not be answered with precision, but the relevant orders of 
magnitude can be readily estimated. They may be able to 
produce more than two million tons of light oils from coal 
and lignite this year, together with 1.2 million tons of 
petroleum products from German, Austrian and Polish 
crudes. Adding half a million tons of benzol, alcohol and 
liquefied gases, which may perhaps be spared from other 
uses, we have a total domestic supply which may perhaps 
amount to four million tons. If these estimates are 
realised in practice Germany will be assured of something 
like 54-6 million tons of oil this year. It is more difficult 
to estimate Germany’s wartime needs. The 1938 apparent 
consumption of seven million tons related to a territory 
smaller than the Nazis now control. On the other hand, 
it probably included some allocation to stocks—though 
since the figure of seven million tons is little more than 
half Great Britain’s consumption, it is unlikely that this 
allocation was large. The nature of the war is also rele- 
vant. So long as the “ quiet war ” continues, the increased 
consumption of the armed forces may be less than the 
economies enforced in private consumption. Many of the 
estimates that have appeared from time to time of con- 
sumption in a “ full war” are greatly exaggerated. But it 
seems probably that, in an active war, Germany will be 
faced with a substantial deficit in oil supplies which must 
somehow be covered if the Nazi war effort is not to be 
impaired. This deficit will, moreover, be especially marked 
in certain products—such as diesel oil and special lubri- 
cants—small quantities of which will acquire a corre- 
spondingly high value. 

It is thus certain that the rulers of Germany will strain 
every nerve to secure the “ marginal” quantities which 
are so vital to them through the neutral countries by which 
they are surrounded. In view of the fact that there was 
already a well-organised transit trade through certain of 
the neutrals (mainly Holland, Belgium and Italy) in peace- 
time—about 1.3 million tons of oil reached Germany 
through Holland and Belgium alone in 1938—the Nazis’ 
task may be facilitated—especially since large stocks wert 
held in hand in connection with this trade. From the Allies 
point of view the difficulties of stopping such leakages are 
intensified by the neutrals’ fear of Germany and by the 
fact that the business is a profitable one. The task facing 
the Allies’ contraband control is, in fact, considerably mort 
difficult than it was in the last war. 

In the last war there were only four countries—Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark and Sweden—through which ovet- 
seas supplies could reach the Central Powers. These four 
countries imported 645,000 tons of mineral oil in 1913, 
but the control which the Allies secured over the oil trade 
after the middle of 1917 resulted in these imports beimg 
cut to a mere 93,000 tons in 1918. At present, however, 
there are fourteen neutral countries (excluding Russi) 
through which oil might be indirectly imported into the 
Reich—Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Hungary: 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Denmark, Sweden, Norway; 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania; these countries import 
more than ten million tons of oil in 1938, of W 
over one-quarter was crude petroleum. The control of 
neutrals’ import trade was, moreover, facilitated im * 
last war by reason of their dependence upon the 
Powers for tanker tonnage and for coal supplies. Since 
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neutrals mentioned above now possess an aggregate of 

3,410,000 gross tons of tankers (about 30 per cent. of the 
world total), their dependence upon our goodwill is corre- 
spondingly reduced. Moreover, oil is now of such import- 
tance that the Governments of these countries must be 
expected to resent any attempt to cut their supplies. Nor 
must it be forgotten that delicate political problems may 
arise—for example, if steps are taken to control Italy’s 
imports or to prevent an American tanker from reaching a 
Mediterranean port. ; 

Yet it is obvious that if they are to win the war Great 
Britain and France must avail themselves of their un- 
doubted right to stop any shipments which they have 
reason to suppose will ultimately find their way into the 
enemy’s hands. If, as in the last war, the co-operation of the 
neutral Governments concerned can be secured, so much 
the better. But, even so, there would remain the problem 
of deciding what quantity of oil each country should be 
allowed to import in a given period. Superficially, the 
obvious solution would be to fix permissible imports on 
the basis of actual purchases in the pre-war period—and 
the year 1938 has been taken as a basis in several of the 
trade agreements recently concluded. In practice, how- 
ever, the adoption of this criterion would not by any means 
solve the problem, but would leave appreciable quantities 
of oil available for re-export to Germany and for the 
bunkering of German ships. The reasons may be briefly 
mentioned. 

In the first place, there was no necessary correspondence 
between these countries’ peacetime imports and their actual 
consumption. Countries with refining industries of their 
own export a certain proportion of their imported crude 
oil in the shape of finished products. (Exports of the four- 
teen neutrals mentioned above aggregated some 700,000 
tons in 1938.) The import statistics in some cases include 
bunker sales and have, moreover, been swollen of late by 
the accumulation of emergency reserves. But even if the 
imports of the countries concerned could be reduced so as 
to correspond with actual consumption in the pre-war 


Farmers 


INCE the Great War, British farming has been haunted 
by a ghost—a ghost of those hectic years which 
culminated in the passage and repeal of the Corn Produc- 
tion Act of 1920. Oppressed by the collapse of prices after 
the last war, which was resumed after 1929, burdened with 
farms and mortgages acquired at boom prices, farmers can 
be excused if they still yearn for a return to those years 
when they were courted by War Cabinets and Prime 
Ministers and promised a multitude of blessings in the 
future if only they would grow more and still more food 
before next autumn. The ghost of those years still walks 
the correspondence pages in the agricultural Press, and 
pleads for wheat at 60s. per quarter and for the monopoly 
of growing (at suitably profitable prices) all the food that 
Britain eats, down to the last apple and mutton chop. 
Fortunately, most of agriculture’s representatives in politics 
and indeed most farmers are anxious not to resuscitate the 
ghost; their plea, if for higher prices, realises—at least in 
theory—that prices can be too high. They recognise that 
they are being called upon, not indeed to feed Britain, but 
‘0 produce that little extra which may turn the balance 
in favour of a few more imported aeroplanes. 
_ Much of the administrative structure under which farm- 
ing is now living was carried over directly from the Great 
at. Such are the County War Agricultural Executive 
Ittees, to which the Ministry of Agriculture has 
delegated its control over cropping and cultivations. The 
vernment is to be congratulated on having the personnel 
of these Committees already designated before the war; 
“onsequently they were in full work before a very few 
Weeks had passed. These Committees supervise the local 
application of the general ploughing-up campaign, which 
oa included more than a million acres; they pass 
. cates of execution on which the ploughing-up grant 
Paid; they adjust to local conditions the general cropping 
tules for the new arable: they have control of the Ministry’s 
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period, there would still be a margin for re-export, since 
consumption has been curtailed by rationing schemes and 
higher prices in practically every European country since 
the war began. Additional quantities of oil could be saved 
by the importation of better qualities of petrol or lubri- 
cating oils, by bunkering abroad, and by such devices as 
the substitution of coal for fuel oil, of electricity for kero- 
sene, of benzol for petrol and vegetable oils for mineral 
lubricants. In this connection it is relevant to point out that 
the continued progress of the Italian autarky programme 
(which was designed to make the country self-sufficient in 
motor fuel by 1940 or 1941) would free certain quantities, 
which might conceivably find their way through the Brenner 
Pass. Other countries have lately been fostering the use of 
such alternative motor fuels as alcohol or producer-gas, a 
policy which would obviously reduce their mineral oil 
consumption. Finally, it must be remembered that in coun- 
tries which possess refining industries there will be a great 
temptation to adjust production—e.g. by importing the 
better qualities of crude oil—so as to provide additional 
quantities of the derivatives most urgently required in 
Germany. If the Nazis are to be deprived of the 
“marginal ” oil which is so vital to them all these points 
must be borne in mind. 

But while Germany is by no means so deficient in oil 
as some over-optimistic observers would have us believe, 
her supplies would clearly be woefully inadequate if she 
were effectively cut off from all overseas sources of supply. 
She cannot be isolated from the European crude oil pro- 
ducers, though there may be ways of preventing any undue 
expansion in her imports from Roumania. In the circum- 
stances attention must be concentrated on the “ marginal ” 
supplies which she will seek to obtain from overseas 
through the surrounding neutrals; for the importance of 
these supplies may be crucial. To stop all the loopholes 
will not be easy, but to reduce the flow to the merest 
trickle should not be beyond the capacity of the Allies. 
It is a task which must be successfully accomplished if 
ultimate victory is to be assured. 


and Food 


reserves of tractors; and they act as intermediaries between 
the individual farmer and the Whitehall authorities on 
these and other matters. 

Much, too, of the new marketing structure has been 
taken over from the end of the last war. Fixed prices and 
a guaranteed market have been provided in varying degrees 
for practically all the major farm crops, including wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, sugar beet and potatoes. The Ministry 
of Food has become the sole buyer of all fat stock, as it 
has become the sole distributor of meat to the civilian 
population. The Ministry’s operations in this field were 
handicapped at the start by its own vacillations; from 
control by fixed prices the trade was plunged first into an 
entirely uncontrolled market for six weeks over Christ- 
mas—six weeks of high prices and brisk sales—and then 
into complete control, combined with frost and snow that 
paralysed all transport. The problems set by meat ration- 
ing in 1918 have again reappeared—the preferences of 
each district and class of consumer for the meat to which 
it is accustomed, while the Ministry deals in meat as such, 
whether Scotch fancy grade beef or South American frozen 
mutton; the closing of small slaughterhouses; disputes over 
grading of animals; the delays of transport in the black- 
out. The Ministry’s present scale of prices for fat stock 
seems reasonable, and the chief grievance of livestock 
farmers at the moment is the uncertainty of grading, which 
has to be done on a live-weight basis. 

Curiously enough, few criticisms have been heard of the 
abrupt disappearance of many of the agricultural market- 
ing boards whose functions have been absorbed by the 
Ministry of Food. The absence of protest confirms a 
suspicion that most farmers had little affection for these 
experiments in industrial self-government, and, provided 
the Ministry of Agriculture can squeeze sufficiently high 
prices out of the Ministry of Food, their abolition will not 
be regretted. The Milk Marketing Board is the only 
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survivor among the large Boards; at present the whole 
structure of milk prices is under discussion between it, the 
milk distributors and the Ministries of Agriculture and 
Food. 

On the production side of agriculture the Ministry of 
Food has been less successful than in its efforts at mar- 
keting. The shortage of feeding stuffs which developed 
within two months of the outbreak of war is a tragic 
example of the lack of preparedness by the Government, 
whatever department has to bear the blame. The inertia 
which failed to secure adequate stocks has been dearly paid 
for in the reduction of pig and poultry herds, and in the 
scamped feeding of in-lamb ewes. A minor consequence 
has been the run on all stocks of home-grown cereals 
which has pushed up the price of seed oats to inflated 
levels and thus hindered the increase in cereal acreage. 
Labour supply provides another set of problems. The rela- 
tion between manpower in the fields and in the services 
must be left to the Government, and farmers, whether 
they like it or not, must expect to have some of their 
young men called up. So far farmers have been rather un- 
willing to try substitutes, such as the Women’s Land Army, 
but in the busy time ahead they will have in 1940 as in 
1918 to use the labour they can find. Wages have risen 
sharply since the war in practically every county, and if 
the national minimum wage for which the agricultural 
unions are pressing becomes a reality, they will rise still 
further in most districts. Under the existing system of 
county Wages Boards the scale of wages for an agricul- 
tural labourer ranges from 32s. per week in some Welsh 
counties to more than 40s. per week in some of the eastern 
and northern English districts—a range which reflects 
variations both in farming types and in attraction of 
other occupations. 

The structure of wartime agriculture is thus largely one of 
State control. But while other industries are controlled in 
this war largely by the same men who acted as leaders in 
time of peace, agriculture has been deprived of its own mar- 
ket controls, and its supplies of raw materials and the prices 
it receives for its products are administered by a Ministry 
whose main preoccupation is necessarily with imported 
foods. Butter rationing, for instance, is based on the com- 
paratively easy direction of shiploads, and the small home 
industry is being discouraged because the irregularity of 
supplies would make administration difficult. Similarly, the 
supplies of pork are being discouraged in order to increase 
the output of bacon, imports of which have been reduced. 
The controllers of the various foods are mainly (though not 
exclusively) drawn from the big firms handling imported 
supplies. Farmers may regret that agriculture has again 
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DEPARTMENTAL ORDERS AND ‘INSTRUCTIONS 


Agriculture. (February 1st)—Order came into force con- 
trolling the sale and distribution of home-grown oats in the 
United Kingdom and prescribing maximum prices for oats 
sold for purposes other than use as seed. (February Sth)— 
Order issued prohibiting after February 29th the purchase 
and sale of feeding stuffs in Great Britain by any dealer, 
except under licence. (February 12th)—Orders came into 
force prescribing revised maximum prices for ware potatoes 
and introducing minimum prices to growers for both ware 
and seed potatoes. Provision was also made for the estab- 
lishment of an insurance fund to ensure growers a reasonable 
return on any surplus ware potatoes of the 1939 crop. (Feb- 
ruary 22nd)—Announced that a Co-ordinating Council has 
been appointed to advise on the development of food pro- 
duction in wartime. 


Controlled Commodities. (February 1st)—Control of Iron 
and Steel (No. 6) Order came into force, which superseded 
a previous—(No. 4)—Order, narrowed the scope of the pro- 
visions for exemption from licence, and raised maximum 
prices. (February 15th)—Announced that paper rationing will 
begin on March 3rd, after which date all imports of paper will 
be prohibited except under licence. Supplies of paper from 
mills to their customers will be limited to 60 per cent. of pre- 
war requirements unless additional quantities allowed by 
licence. (February 19th)—New cotton order came into force, 
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been deprived of those advantages of self-governmey 
which have been obtained by many industries since th 
war—the advantages of fixing one’s own selling price ani 
of regulating imports. But the country as a whole may be 
grateful that control of home-grown foods is vested jig, 
Ministry of Food and not in a Food Marketing Board ny 
by a committee of dairy farmers and corn growers, Thy 
tussle that takes place between the National Farmery 
Union and the Ministries of Agriculture and Food oye 
every price to be fixed is a stronger defence than the Pring 
Minister’s hopes against creating a hot-house farming thy 
must inevitably collapse when food imports are no longer 
restricted by the prior claims of aeroplanes and myn. 
tions. For the demand for more food in 1940 and 194) 
should not (unless the immediate need is overwhelmingly 
urgent) be pushed to such lengths that British farming js 
crippled for its peacetime functions. The ploughing-yp 
campaign will, in fact, improve the competitive position of 
agriculture by the resowing of worn out fields, by th 
cropping of disease-infected soil and by the better q. 
tivation of permanent grass. In other ways, too, the war 
may provide just that stimulus towards improved methods 
which converts them from novelties into traditions. Simj- 
larly, it is possible that from the present system of subs- 
dies designed to keep at their pre-war level the price of 
certain foods there may develop a co-ordinated policy of 
subsidising the consumption of a few essential foods—a 
policy which would both benefit the health of the nation 
and provide an expanding market for the British farmer, 

But the degree to which agriculture must be forced in 
wartime is a reflection of the whole military and econo 
mic situation and cannot be decided in the interests of 
farmers. No possible expansion of British agriculture wil 
keep us from losing the war if imports are stopped. And 
if the shipping crisis does not become serious, the diversion 
of men and materials to the costly expansion of agriculture 
would be uneconomic. In these circumstances, the decision 
of the precise degree of effort to be put into domestic 
agriculture is a very delicate exercise in judgment whic 
can only be justified or condemned by the event. In some 
directions, such as the failure to acquire before the war 
reserves of feeding stuffs, cheeseparing economy is more 
apparent than careful assessment of risks. Only one con 
clusion is reasonably certain. No expansion of home pro 
duction of food that can be carried through with the man- 
power and machine-power that are available—or could be 
made available without interfering with the war effort in 
other directions—should be held up by considerations of 
finance alone. Money can be grown more easily than 
food. 


Measures 


which brings into operation a system of preference directions 
with a view to expediting the production and delivery of 
cotton goods to meet Government requirements and export 
orders. 

Education and Evacuation. (February 7th)—The President 
of the Board of Education announced that schools m 
evacuation areas to be reopened by April 1st and compulsory 
attendance to be re-enforced. (February 15th)—The Govern- 
ment’s new plans for evacuating school children in the event 
of serious and continuous air raids announced. The rate of 
payment to householders in respect of all children over 14 to 
be raised to 10s. 6d. a week from March 2nd. 


Finance. (February 17th)—Order issued by the Treasuty 
under the Defence (Finance) Regulations, which transfers t0 
themselves all holdings of 60 United States industrial an 
railroad dollar securities registered under Securities (Re 
strictions and Returns) Order, 1939. (February 21st)— 
Treasury announced that for the duration of the war pro 
vision for the Navy, Army and Air Services, and for 
Ministry of Supply and certain other services, will be ma 
by a token sum of £100 for each vote. 

Shipping. (February 1st)—Announced that the Admiralty 
to be responsible for merchant shipbuilding and repairs. _ 


(This instalment of “ Defence Measures” will be completed 
in a forthcoming issue.) 
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NOTES OF 


Lord Halifax at Oxford.—Britain entered this war 
in a mood of sober determination. The courage, energy and 
the desire for service of millions of her citizens was un- 

estionable. The challenge of war created a measure of 
national unity more real and more profound than anything 
that could ever be created by the propaganda and repres- 
sion of the totalitarian dictatorship. Yet as the months 

s, many people are forced to the conclusion that in our 
national temper, admirable though it is, something is lack- 
ing. It is not altogether the tedium and monotony of 
non-war. The problem goes deeper. The people are united 
in the fullest sense against “ the evil things ” in Hitlerism. 
There is rather less unity over “the good things” for 
which we stand. ‘There is in fact more negative agreement 
than positive faith and at a time when the conflict is 
engaged with other faiths which, however perverted, are 
fiercely positive, our relative lack of definition may well 
become a source of real weakness. There is, therefore, every 
reason to welcome the speech which Lord Halifax delivered 
in Oxford on February 27th. A country is very fortunate 
when a man who, since he combines the offices of Foreign 
Secretary and Chancellor of the University, can speak 
for both the political and intellectual life of the country, 
provides a really convincing vindication of the nation’s 
cause, and speaks soberly but positively of the faith which 
inspires the community. Two great traditions which have 
been fused in Britain to an extent unknown in other 
countries, the Christian tradition and the Liberal tradition, 
lie at the root of Lord Halifax’s address. In the sphere of 
the spirit, he opposes the Christian faith with its insistence 
upon a universal charity which alone “can be the bond 
of peace for all members of the human family” to the 
crude racialism of Nazi Germany which preys on weaker 
peoples and destroys their independence in the name of 
its own arrogant “ will to live”; and he sets up the end 
of Christianity, “ the perfection of the individual,” which 
is “the secret of life for all society,” against a crude 
materialistic philosophy which interprets man and society 
solely in terms of economics and lays its emphasis not on 
the ideal individual but on the ideal system. 


* * * 


Lord Halifax, however, does not fall into the error of 
asserting a purely spiritual ideal. The world has its claims, 
and, by implication, Lord Halifax accepts the Liberal 
conception of the end of society, which is to improve “ the 
common lot of man” in a community where freedom is 
assured by the individual citizen's understanding and 
acceptance of “the restraint without which society cannot 
live.” Here the two ideals meet on common ground, for 
only the restoration of “social moral and _ religious 
principles ” in international as in national life can drive 
the confusion from men’s minds and create a norm of 
behaviour independent of individual, class or race. The 
speech did more than restate the ideals by which we— 
Perhaps more or less consciously—live. It gave a brilliant 
definition of why, although we detest violence and its use in 
War, we are bound to accept the challenge on the physical 
plane on to which Hitler has forced us. “It is the spirit 
behind the application of force which makes or mars its 
Value.” The challenge to all that we hold good, which has 

offered us in terms of force, must be met by force, 
but we must keep our moral courage high for the day 
when we come through the valley of dark decision to the 
Work of reconstruction.” And Lord Halifax affirms that 
Britain in the past has not proved herself altogether unfit 

Or the task. Against the cynicism with which many people 

ve come to regard our record, he sets the picture of a 
Past in which, whatever the faults or errors, “the high 
Cause of freedom and honour” has been upheld and urges 

fat the present struggle be fought in the same spirit and 
with the same goal. Only on one issue might one quarrel 
with Halifax. He was concerned to counter the 
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belicf, so widely held by Englishmen of the generation 
who are now fighting, that the evils of the world have 
been brought upon them by their elders. Hitlerism in 
Germany, he said, was largely a movement of youth; in 
fact, the clash of doctrine that has led to war is a conflict 
of youth with youth. One might question the assertion that 
the youth of Germany has been the author, rather than the 
victum, of Hitlerism. But even if it is accepted, it only 
proves half Lord Halifax’s case. The men and the ideas 
that have been in control in England during the descent 
to Avernus have been old men and old men’s ideas. Young 
men and young men’s ideas might have been no better; but 
it is wrong to condemn them unheard and the young men 
of England might feel more confidence in their leaders if 
they recognised any of their own representatives among 
them. The ideals Lord Halifax so eloquently stated will 
find a ready echo among young and old. There is little 
danger in England of their being deliberately forsworn, as 
in Germany. There is a danger that they may go by de- 
fault. The impact of Hitlerism on German youth is terri- 
fying evidence of what forces can rush in to fill the void. 
Lord Halifax was, of course, addressing an audience of 
high intellectual capacity, and he put the issues to them in 
suitable terms, but there is a case for putting the same 
issues in the terms of everyday life so that the ordinary 
citizen, young or old, can have a clearer notion of the 
positive ideals for which we are fighting and of the signifi- 
cance of our struggle against this “ darkness made visible ” 
which is Hitlerism. This is a front on which more could 
be done, and now that Lord Halifax has shown the way 
it is to be hoped that his lead will be followed. 


* * * 


The Blockade.—It is only a matter of wecks’ since 
the Minister of Economic Warfare was telling Parliament 
that all was going well with the Allied blockade. This week 
Mr Cross was called to account by a determined group of 
critics in the Commons who believe that, in fact, nearly 
everything is going ill. The grounds for alarm are familiar. 
In January 2,000 tons of tin went to Vladivostok from the 
United States, the first shipment of its kind. Russian 
imports of rubber, copper, tungsten and molybdenum from 
across the Pacific have risen remarkably in recent months. 
In the last four months of last year American exports to 
Italy, Russia, the Balkan countries, Scandinavia, Belgium, 
Holland, Hungary and Switzerland—all countries acces- 
sible to Germany—are reported to have been valued at 
nearly 50 per cent. more than the level of the same 
months of 1938. Estimates of a striking rise in exports of 
Swedish iron ore to Germany are accompanied by a story 
that Sweden’s ore sales are being balanced by Swedish 
purchases of Spanish products for which Germany pays 
out of peseta claims accumulated in Spain during non- 
intervention. Mr Cross’s critics made no bones about their 
view that a coach and four was being driven through the 
Allies’ economic cordon. The war-winning strength of the 
Navy was being wasted. They demanded two things: a 
firmer policy towards neutrals which would stop the re- 
export of war materials to Germany; and a more positive 
policy of aggressive buying which would prevent the Reich 
from stepping-up purchases of essentials like ore and oil 
from near-by countries. The Minister was not visibly 
shaken. He scouted the suggestion that any appreciable 
part of Russian imports through Vladivostok could be 
passing to Germany; and he pointed out that, in the case 
of Pacific trade, there was no Allied control of contraband. 
Here Mr Cross was on comparatively firm ground. Russia’s 
transport system is hardly ready yet to carry massive re- 
exports of bulky goods to Germany. Moreover, although it 
would seem simple sense to require that British Empire 
tin and rubber sold to Transatlantic neutrals should not 
be re-sold, directly or indirectly, to the enemy, Britain has 
no sanction to apply to trade across the Pacific. 
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In the European zone the case is very different. Here 
the Allies have two weapons that should be decisive: com- 
plete control of high seas trade; and the ability to outbuy 
and outsell the Germans. Mr Cross was content merely to 
claim that there was no real evidence that the blockade 
was being broken. The increased imports of European 
neutrals from America he explained as evidence that the 
neutrals were now buying from the United States instead 
of from Germany. In the early months of war they were 
all anxious to build up supplies of essential materials. Mr 
Cross said that the first aim in making war trade agree- 
ments has been to obtain “ appropriate guarantees ” from 
neutral Governments that there will be no resale of such 
goods to Germany; and, further, that neutral exports of 
domestic products to Germany should not exceed a normal 
peacetime figure. Unfortunately, Mr Cross was not free to 
give details of actual agreements to show how far such 
guarantees have been got; and, unfortunately, too, the year 
taken to represent normal peacetime trade is said to be 
1938, a year in which re-arming Germany was buying 
supplies at a far from normal rate. The critics are not 
satisfied. They contend that, guarantees or no guarantees, 
re-exported contraband goods are in fact going to 
Germany; and they claim that actual evidence is not 
lacking to show Britain’s over-tenderness for neutral 
interests. In peacetime, for instance, Italy depended upon 
Greater Germany (including Poland and the Protectorate) 
for three-quarters of her vital coal imports—nine out of 
twelve million tons—and something like seven million tons 
of that quantity came by sea. Even since the Allied ban 
on German exports these Italian purchases of German coal 
have gone on, under the provision that trade should not 
be stopped until time enough had elapsed for neutrals to 
find alternative supplies. Now the Italians are claiming to 
continue this trade on the ground that much of the German 
coal they buy is mined by Italian labour fed on imported 
Italian food. 


* * * 


Here would seem to be a clear case for the Government to 
vindicate its policy. No more German coal should go by 
sea to Italy, and Britain should make every effort to deliver 
the four million tons of British coal Italy is reported to be 
asking for. At bottom none of this is Mr Cross’s fault— 
unless, of course, he fails to fight against the restrictions 
imposed upon him or accepts complete responsibility by 
declaring, as he did in the House of Commons in January, 
that he has had the fullest co-operation of other depart- 
ments. Mr Churchill was franker on Tuesday: “the 
efficiency of our contraband control depends not upon the 
Navy, but on political decisions.” The truth seems to be 
that some of these political decisions have been too politic. 
The blockade is our supreme weapon. It may be true that 
we cannot win the war simply by the blockade, but it is 
even truer that we cannot possibly win the war without it. 
Neutrals—and even some Government departments— 
should be given to understand that, since a leaky blockade 
means a lost war, we cannot afford to let anything impede 
us from stopping the leaks. 


* * * 


Paying Our Way.—This week a new German decree 
ordered the closing down of non-essential factories. It was 
the latest step in a programme to ensure that, in war, the 
Reich Government should always have available, not only 
the money, but also the plant and materials needed. In 
Germany the transfer of resources from civilian to military 
uses is done by direct public control over private con- 
sumption, production, employment and investment. In 
Britain this process of transfer is still in embryo. On Wed- 
nesday the Lords debated the least-touched aspect of the 
change-over—the cutting-down of civilian consumption 
in order to release money and goods for war purposes. The 
general outlines of the problem were plainly seen. Lord 
Stamp’s point that no amount of mere jugglery with money 
could increase the quantity of goods available for all pur- 
poses, civil and military, was readily taken. So, too, was 
the point that, unless a sufficient reduction in civilian con- 
sumption can be effected to release all the labour and mate- 
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rials wanted for war uses, the result will simply be expen. 
sive competition between civilians and the Services for th 
same goods, driving up prices and weakening the wa 
effort. All this was common ground. The questions at issue 
were of ways and means. How much cutting of con 
tion was required and how could the cut be ensured? §, 
far no clear official lead has been given. Some foods haye 
been rationed to save shipping space and foreign exchange 
for war purposes. Commodity controls have been set tg 
work to apportion supplies between war work, the expon 
trades and civilian industries. But the civilian is stil] yp. 
certain of his réle. Higher taxes have curtailed the buying 
power of many. Higher prices have worked in the same 
direction. But higher wages have done a good deal to 
offset this, though the volume of retail sales, after rising ip 
the early weeks of war, subsequently fell off in December. 
Civilian uncertainty is not diminished by the fact that the 
transfer of workers into war employment, prima facie the 
simplest illustration of the wartime change-over for work. 
ing people, is still slow and irregular. There has been more 
success in reducing the output and overseas purchase of 
non-essential goods than in curtailing consumption; and 
stocks of some commodities are being eaten into. 


* * * 


It is not easy to set down the task in hand in simple 
numbers, but this much at least we know. Since the last 
normal peacetime year the share of the national income to 
be spent by the Government has risen from not much over 
a sixth to well over a third. At the peak of the war effort it 
will probably be a half or even appreciably more. It js 
simple arithmetic to calculate that civilian expenditure 
must be cut by at least a third. There is the problem in 
the round. How is it to be done? In 1937, £314 millions 
were spent on leisure pursuits, hotels, clubs, entertain- 
ment, betting and sports; £260 millions on drink; and 
£160 millions each on tobacco and domestic service— 
though very far from all of this spending is non-essential. 
Food, clothing and shelter are “ necessaries ”; but not all 
the £400 millions spent yearly on imported food, drink 
and tobacco, not all the £168 millions spent on women’s 
clothing or all the £143 millions spent on men’s clothing 
is necessary expenditure; nor is the £60 millions spent 
annually on betting (cut already perforce) or the {14 
millions on cosmetics. The change-over from peace to war 
can only be measured and brought about by Government 
action; and Mr Keynes (whose plan is discussed on page 
363) is at hand to advise. But civilians need not wait over- 
long for a lead. The chief flaw in individual action is that 
it is usually inequitable; this was the main argument for 
compulsory military service. The zealous shoulder a bur- 
den disproportionate to their means; the lax escape lightly; 
and there is a section of the community that cannot, in 
fairness or expediency, be expected to cut their consump- 
tion significantly. If civilian consumption is to be cut by 
a third, or more, the cut must be graded according to 
means; and only the Government by graded taxes and 
levies, rationing, controls, restrictions and prohibitions, 
can do this successfully. 


* * * 


Postponement and Exemption.—The sections of 
the National Service (Armed Forces) Act which allow 
postponement or exemption from military service left a 
great deal to the discretion of those administering them. 
The ground for postponement, defined in the Act, is “&- 
ceptional hardship,” and this is interpreted in the regu 
lations as covering a man’s dependants, his business of 
himself. But the hardship committees have still to inter 
pret for themselves the word “ exceptional ”; they have 
to determine whether the hardship that accrues is in excess 
of the normal hardship caused by calling up a man 10 
military service. It has now been established that 4 
student may have his calling-up notice postponed to ena ¢ 
him to take a critical examination within nine months ¢ 
the date on which he registered. Rules for other cases, SU 
as the only son of a widow, will also be established as 
decisions of the umpire in cases heard on appeal are ma j 
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known. So far as exemption is concerned, the Act lays 
down that one who claims that he conscientiously objects 
to being registered in the military service register, or to 

orming military service, or to performing combatant 
duties, may apply to be registered as a conscientious 
objector and therefore to be exempt from military ser- 
vice. If the tribunal upholds his claim, they may register 
him unconditionally or on condition that he performs some 
specified civilian work, or they may decide that he is not 
a conscientious objector but should be called up for non- 
combatant duties only, their decision presumably being 
based in accordance with the ground on which the appli- 
cant claims exemption. The field for exemption is there- 
fore wide and covers not only those who hold that force 
and the taking of human life can never be justified but 
also those who do not object to war but cannot themselves 
use force. The difficulty lies in how the tribunals can 
establish that the claim is genuine, when they know noth- 
ing about the applicant other than such bare facts as his 
name, age and occupation. In the trial of a man’s con- 
science rather than his deeds it is inevitable that the usual 
principles of facts and evidence should go by the board. 
But because of this it is essential that the members of 
the tribunals should be wisely chosen. All they have to do 
is to decide whether they believe or not and give the man 
the benefit of the doubt. Their questions should be framed 
to help them to make their decision; and those who can 
make the frivolous and irrelevant remarks complained of 
in Parliament should not be tolerated for a moment. 


* * * 


The Welles Mission.—Mr Sumner Welles has left 
Rome and the first stage of his journey appears to have 
closed to everyone’s satisfaction. The American envoy was 
received by the Duce and by Count Ciano and had con- 
versations with the Ambassadors of the three belligerent 
Powers. Although Mr Welles had nothing to say on the 
subject, it is probable that the relations between Italy and 
America rather than the problem of war in Europe occu- 
pied a large part of his conversations with the Italian 
leaders. The United States has not yet recognised the 
Italian Empire. It was no doubt suggested to him that 
recognition would be an essential preliminary to any co- 
operation between the two countries directed towards the 
restoration of peace. Commercial questions may also 
have been touched upon, but again Mr Welles stated 
that he had nothing to say on the matter. On the larger 
issue of peace, the Duce may have taken this opportunity 
to inform the American envoy of the conditions which 
Italy considers to be essential pre-requisites of peace in 
Europe. Since Mr Chamberlain’s assurance that neutrals 
would be called on to collaborate at the eventual peace 
conference, and since the United States and Italy are two 
of the most important neutrals in question, it would seem 
to be in Italy’s interests to sound the Americans on their 
reaction to Italy’s claims. However, no official communiqué 
has been issued, the Italian press has shown the greatest 
reserve and the whole matter remains in the field of con- 
jecture. Equal obscurity covers the scope of Mr Sumner 
Welles’s talks in Berlin, his next port of call. There are 
reports of a magnificent reception awaiting him and, 
naturally enough, in spite of indignant denials in the 
German press, it is rumoured that Hitler has yet another 
peace plan ready hatched. It is unlikely that Mr Welles 
will take official cognisance of any such plan. He has 
affirmed on every possible occasion that he has not come 
to make offers of mediation or put forward either his own 
or other people’s peace proposals. The Allies can only 
welcome this assurance. Talk of peace at this moment 
would be not only inopportune but positively dangerous. 


Palestine Again.—Palestine has jumped into the 
headlines again with the announcement that the Govern- 
ment has authorised the High Commissioner to issue 
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regulations controlling the transfer of land in certain parts 
of Palestine. In Zone A, which consists of the hill country 
as a whole, together with certain areas in Gaza and Beer- 
sheba sub-districts—in other words, a part that would 
have been Arab under the partition scheme—the transfer 
of land other than to a Palestinian Arab will be pro- 
hibited save in exceptional cases. In Zone B, which in- 
cludes the plains of Esdraelon and Jezreel, where there 
are considerable Jewish land holdings, Eastern Galilee, the 
maritime plain south of Haifa to Tantura, and the Negeb, 
transfers will only be permitted in accordance with certain 
conditions. For instance, transfer in these districts must 
be shown to be for the purpose of assisting or extending 
the irrigation of holdings already in possession of the 
transferee, or in furtherance of some development scheme, 
approved by the Government, in the joint interest of both 
Jews and Arabs. The control of land transfers has been 
urged by all of the many expert Commissions which have 
visited Palestine in recent years, and the principle was 
accepted by the Government in its last statement of policy 
on Palestine issued last May. So long as the Arabs are 
taught how to use the land, the control of land transfer 
is very desirable; and since Palestine, as a mandated terri- 
tory, can benefit from the new Colonial Development Fund, 
there is no reason why land development and irrigation 
schemes should not be pursued vigorously, though it should 
be emphasised that measures such as these are no 
solution to the Palestine problem. The opposition that 
arose from all parties when the announcement was made 
in Parliament on Wednesday springs partly from the 
anger that any statement of policy on Palestine fans into 
flame, but mostly from the fact that the Government has 
presented the regulations to the League of Nations as a 
fait accompli dating from its last statement of policy. The 
Government has presumably been guided by questions of 
expediency. Probably, transfers of land to Jews have been 
increasing rapidly since last May in anticipation of control. 
And it has evidently thought that a time when Jews and 
Arabs have sunk their differences—a mixed contingent 
of Palestinian Jews and Arabs has arrived to serve in 
France with the B.E.F.—is the proper time to put into 
force a highly unpopular measure against which the Jewish 
Agency has issued an immediate protest. The Government 
is probably right. Too many schemes for Palestine have 
been killed, not because they were bad schemes, but simply 
because they were talked out of existence. 


* * * 


The Northern Neutrals Confer.—The Foreign 
Ministers of Norway, Sweden and Denmark met at Copen- 
hagen over the weekend, and from their joint communiqué 
it was apparent that their talks had ranged over a wide 
field of common interests. While expressing their desire 
for the maintenance of Finnish independence, they re- 
affirmed their strict neutrality, denying that it was the out- 
come of pressure by any State or group of States. In 
another illuminating passage, they called for the end of 
the war with Germany before prolonged hostilities would 
have barred all way to international understanding. 
Obviously the Allies must sympathise with the neutral 
States in their desire to see an end put to a war in which 
they are losing so much, although the quarrel was not of 
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their seeking. Nevertheless, the Allies must point out with 
great firmness and perhaps a certain persistence that the 
way to international understanding is already fully barred 
by Hitler’s peculiar conception of inter-state relations and 
that since the pre-requisite of international understanding 
—some measure of trust in the word of nations—is already 
totally lacking, the length or bitterness of the hostilities 
cannot further reduce it. Probably the most important 
section of the communiqué referred to the three Govern- 
ments’ determination to “endeavour to avert the violation 
of the principles of international law in the conduct of naval 
warfare, which inflicts considerable losses of human life 
and of economic values on neutral States,” and to “ support 
each other mutually in their negotiations with the 
belligerents on this question.” No one can deny that the 
losses of the Northern neutrals have been catastrophic. 
By February 23rd, Denmark had lost 230 men and 20 
ships, Sweden 243 men and 32 ships, Norway 327 men 
and 49 ships. Yet it is difficult to see how their endeavours 
can alter the situation. We cannot call off our blockade 
because Germany will not observe the laws of warfare, and 
since Germany does not possess command of the seas, she 
is most unlikely to modify her present practice of sinking 
at sight. In fact, her anger at the way in which the Altmark 
incident has been toned down, both Britain and Norway 
admitting technical error and both sides showing an obvious 
desire to avoid a breach, has led the German Press to 
threaten new and more drastic steps to prevent neutral 
trading with Britain. As long as the war lasts, the neutrals 
stand to lose; but they stand to lose infinitely more by a 
German victory. 


* * * 


The Battle Continues.—The Finns have completed 
their strategic retreat to new positions at the Western end 
of the Mannerheim line. At the key point of Taipale, 
first link in the chain of lake defences which are the real 
barrier to the Finnish hinterland, the Finns continue to 
resist every attack, and they even claim that the short- 
ening of their line which followed on the abandonment 
first of Summa, then of Koivisto, has strengthened their 
position, and that they are now fighting on the strongest 
line in the Mannerheim defences. The Russians have 
therefore lost over 30,000 men in storming the Finnish 
outposts. The major offensive is yet. to be. However, there 
is no room for false confidence in the Finns’ ability to 
hold up the Russian advance. They are desperately hard 
pressed. The abandonment of Koivisto enabled the 
Russians to make new use of the frozen inlet running up 
to Viipuri, and there are reports of their having gained 
a foothold on the western shore. The attacks on Viipuri 
continue day and night practically incessantly, and it is 
here that the advantage of Russia’s overwhelming 
numerical superiority is most keenly felt. The Russian 
command can disregard the massacre of their troops. 
There are always fresh battalions waiting behind. The 
Finns, on the contrary, have to make each man do the work 
of fifty, which is possible for a week or a fortnight, but 
over a longer period imposes an unbearable strain even 
on the strongest and stoutest of heart. It is therefore good 
to know that Swedes and Norwegians are relieving the 
Finns in the front line, that Canadians have arrived in 
Finland, and that the first British contingent is on its 
way. If the Finns can make each volunteer go as far as 
each Finn, the numerical strength of the volunteers is 
not so negligible. But obviously it is not enough. If the 
Russians decide to hammer their way across Finland 
without counting the cost, ultimately they can do so. 
Whether they will so decide is, however, questioned in 
some quarters. Germany is known to be desperately 
anxious to see the war concluded in order that her 
Russian supply system may function better. Offers of 
mediation appear to have been made, and so far rejected. 
If, however, Stalin should decide to avoid at all costs the 
risk of the war spreading, say, to the South through 
Allied intervention, Germany might be able to secure 
sufficient concessions from Russia to satisfy the Finns. 
This would give the Finns a respite. It would not offer 
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them permanent security. It is not likely that Russig 
would avoid the next favourable opportunity of complet. 
ing the work so disastrously begun. 


* * * 


Rumours from the Near East.—For a few days 
last week the Near East buzzed with rumours like the 
proverbial Oriental bazaar. It is still too early to say 
whether these rumours were completely groundless, but the 
focal point appeared to be Russia’s Caucasian front and the 
fact that an infringement of the frontier (if it took place) 
by deserters (unless they were agents provocateurs) 
coincided with Turkey’s decision to announce a “ state of 
emergency,” which, however, turned out to be merely the 
routine application of a law which had been decided on 
some time before and which was only waiting for the 
Supreme Defence Council to determine the details. How- 
ever, this disposing of the first batch of rumours has not 
stilled the busy tongues at Beyrouth, Damascus and 
Istanbul. Turkey is now rumoured to have ordered all her 
shipping back to home waters. Such an order would only 
really affect the Black Sea, where the greater part of 
Turkey’s merchant shipping is concentrated. The inference 
drawn is the possibility of hostilities in the Black Sea, 
which again could only mean the likelihood of a conflict 
with Russia. It is perhaps inevitable that the arrival of 
Dominion troops in the Near East and the publicity which 
attended their arrival should occasion a sudden eruption 
of the rumours which lie in a permanent state of efferves- 
cence beneath the crust of Near Eastern peace and 
neutrality. The Eastern Mediterranean was a theatre of 
war between 1914 and 1918, particularly after the im- 
mobilisation of the belligerents in Flanders mud. To-day 
the Western deadlock looks even more formidable. One 
does not need to live in the Orient to draw—and propagate 
—an obvious conclusion. 


* * * 


Allied Censorship.—Another step towards closer 
harmony between Britain and France has been taken. 
Since the war started Press opinion in this country has 
been conspicuously free. In France it has been brutally 
curtailed. Now—significantly enough after a fierce debate 
in the French Parliament, which was supposed by some to 
have lost its authority—the French Press, too, is to be 
free to speak its mind. M. Blum’s plea for the freedom of 
democrats to express their views, accompanied as it was 
by specific and striking examples of the heavy-handed 
working of the French censorship, has prevailed; and at 
the same time order is to be brought out of something 
very like confusion by the setting up of a new Ministry to 
co-ordinate information, news, propaganda and censorship. 
In Britain the problem has been different. While the 
criticism of public policy has been liberally allowed, in 
part, admittedly, for the good reason that the British Press 
is neither venal by tradition nor open to improper outside 
influences, there has been continuous controversy about 
the giving out of news. Last week Mr Fish, honorary press 
adviser to the Press and Censorship Bureau, resigned. He 
declared that his work could not be effective so long as 
the censorship remained subordinate to the restrictions and 
delays of various Government departments. And this week 
Mr Churchill has been sharply criticised in some parts of 
the Press for only revealing the damage done by a mine 
to H.M.S. Nelson after reports about it from Germany 
had become too strong to be ignored. The case for the 
other side was put as recently as last Friday, when Sir 
Walter Monckton, Director-General of the Press and 
Censorship Bureau, took the opportunity of a Press Club 
luncheon to warn a minority of newspapers against abus- 
ing the voluntary censorship by giving out important news 
on their own initiative. He threatened prosecution for 
further offences. There is no real conflict of views. Every 
newspaper would accept Sir Walter Monckton’s definition 
of his job as being “ to tell the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth,” except when to do so would help the enemy. 
It is a dispute about ways and means rather than ends. The 
public deeply desire two things: the maximum war news 
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ible, and day-to-day proof that the truth, even if un- 
glatable, is being told. Undue caution on the Govern- 
ment’s part can only breed doubt and distrust. Irresponsi- 
bility on the part of even a negligibly few newspapers, on 
the other hand, can only bring the chief channel of free 
opinion into merited disrepute. It is a democratic problem, 
to be solved, in France as in Britain, in a democratic 


fashion. 
” . k 


Transport Costs in Wartime.—lIn his speech to 
the shareholders of the Great Western Railway Company 
Lord Horne made public the nature of the questions at 
issue between the railway companies and the Government 
during the protracted negotiations that led up to the 
Financial Agreement announced on February 17th and 
now in force. There were two main points of dispute. One 
of these concerned the precise years to be taken as the 
“normal period” as a basis for a Government guarantee 
of minimum profits. The Government wanted 1936-37-38; 
the companies wanted 1935-36-37, and eventually gained 
the point. This is, of course, a matter of detail more 
important to the Treasury and the shareholders than to 
the public. The second dispute, however, contains a point 
of considerable importance. It was common ground to both 
parties that the companies should be guaranteed minimum 
net revenues equal to those of the base period. It was also 
common ground that if the activity or prosperity of the 
railways increased (as they have increased) above those 
of the base period, some increase in profits should be 
allowed to the companies. But there was disagreement over 
the method by which that increase should be calculated. 
The railways proposed that their net revenue should 
increase in proportion to the volume of traffic handled 
(ie. that it should “ reflect in each year any increase in 
gross receipts not arising from higher charges”). The 
Government’s objection to this was that it would make the 
companies’ profits entirely independent of the railways’ 
earnings and thus remove the incentive to efficiency. Addi- 
tional traffic might be carried at a loss if costs rose more 
than charges. Their counter-proposal was the one finally 
adopted, that any increase in profits should be dependent 
on increases in net earnings. It is quite true that the 
arrangement adopted preserves the railways’ incentive to 
maintain as wide a margin between charges and costs as 
possible. This may have some effect in reducing costs, 
though in the conditions of wartime it is likely to be small. 
It is likely to have much more effect in ensuring that 
charges are raised in prompt and full proportion to the in- 
evitable rise in costs. The railways are compelled to press 
for such increases and the Government will be neither will- 
ing nor able to resist. In short, the railways and the Govern- 
ment are now in partnership to see that the cost of trans- 
port does not lag behind in any rise of prices. Had the 
railways’ proposal been adopted, the companies would have 
had no interest in the level of transport charges, and it 
would have been open to the Government to determine 
them in accordance with the economic needs of the com- 
munity. For a country preoccupied with the means of 
avoiding a rise in the general level of prices this would 
unquestionably have been the sounder solution. It is very 
regrettable that—on a narrow calculation of financial, 
tather than economic, advantage—it was rejected by the 

vernment. 


* * * 


The Civil Estimates.—Owing to the secrecy with 
Which it has been decided to surround expenditure on the 
War services of new or existing Ministries, the precise 
totals of the recently issued Civil estimates for 1940-41 
have little meaning. Net estimates for 1940-41 of the Civil 
departments (including broadcasting, but excluding the 
two revenue departments) amount, arithmetically, to 
£409 millions against £477 millions estimated for 1939-40, 
But the latter sum includes roughly £34 millions for 
civil defence and certain agricultural subsidies which in 
ure are to be paid for out of Votes of Credit. It also 
includes the £20 millions which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer undertook, at the time of the War Budget in 
September, to save by economies. In addition, no infor- 
mation is given concerning the 1940-41 cost of the beet, 
oats and barley and bacon subsidies which were estimated 
to absorb about £7% millions.in 1939-40, and which are 
still operative but are not marked in the White Paper as 
transferred to new war services to be financed out of the 
Vote of Credit. This time, it is only the details of the 
estimates that are really informative, and the main impres- 
sion is of reduced expenditure. The biggest changes are in 
the social services, though it should be recalled that differ- 
ences between 1939-40 and 1940-41 estimates are probably 
much larger than changes in actual expenditure, since use- 
ful savings were foreshadowed in the war budget but not 
specifically allocated to the separate services. Unemploy- 
ment assistance and special areas fund estimates for 
1940-41 are about £14} millions lower than those shown 
for 1939-40, while the decrease in road expenditure is 
£74 millions. There is also an apparent saving of £34 
millions in the India services, which were at an exception- 
ally high figure for 1939-40, and there is no repetition of 
the £24 millions (which was only technically an expense, 
however) for the Czecho-Slovak refugee fund. On the 
other side of the account, there is of course a large rise in 
pensions, which show an increase in the estimates of about 
£72 millions. In view of the past tendency for civil ex- 
penditure to rise relentlessly (excluding fluctuating items 
like unemployment assistance, and the automatically rising 
cost of old age pensions), the evidences of economy in 
many of the separate Civil Votes should give cause for 
satisfaction. 


Fiscal Anti-Feminism.—The seven-and-sixp-any 
income tax has some odd and unintended social imp..ca- 
tions. Economists have long agreed that no income tax, 
however high, would actually reduce the amount of work 
done, since the only way of reducing the tax is to reduce 
one’s income—a wholly irrational proceeding. True, there 
are academic discussions about the elasticity of demand 
for income in terms of effort, but any widespread decision 
that the game is not worth the candle is generally con- 
sidered very remote. There is, however, a class of worker 
to whom that decision now becomes a really reasonable 
alternative: the woman professional worker with a family 
in the background. One such is, let us say, a doctor with a 
husband also in lucrative practice, and a young family. In 
order to do her work she must incur, in addition to the 
professional expenses allowable for income tax purposes, 
others which cannot be taken into account at all: those in- 
volved in keeping the servants to do the domestic work 
which her professional activities prevent her from doing. 
She will be lucky if she can keep these expenses, direct 
and indirect, below £150 or so a year. She, like any other 
worker, has numberless petty expenses, attaching them- 
selves to any job but not allowed for in any assessment 
(e.g. travelling between home and work). Even leaving tax- 
ation out of it, few women with a normal family can make 
a net addition to family income (without making the family 
suffer for it), unless their full-time earnings exceed £175 
a year or so. Owing to the aggregation, for tax purposes, of 
husband’s and wife’s incomes, tax is payable on virtually 
the whole of the wife’s income at the standard rate, and at 
7s. 6d. in the £. A little calculation shows that this mini- 
mum figure rises to something nearer £260. Domestic help, 
expenses allowable and otherwise, and the tax itself will 
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just about be covered by an income of that size, leaving 
the woman concerned to choose, without pecuniary incen- 
tive, between the wider and more strenuous life involved in 
earning it and the more confined and possibly equally toil- 
some, but less exacting, existence of a good housewife. At 
any lesser figure a career is a net expense. 


* * * 


Of course, the class concerned is a small one. There are 
relatively few professional women; fewer have families, 
still fewer have family incomes entailing tax at the stan- 
dard rate on the whole of their earnings (less their derisory 
earned income allowance). But from the social point of 
view the class of married professional women has an im- 
portance disproportionate to its numbers. The whole 
feminist movement has gone to build it up; the whole 
modern attitude to women’s place in society is embodied 
in it. For if the professional woman may not raise a 
family, then the process of women’s education must con- 
sist, eugenically speaking, of the sterilisation of the best 
intellects. Feminism becomes a destructive force unless its 
goal is a full equality allowing women, like men, both to 
develop their intellectual potentialities and raise up suc- 
cessors. There are enough institutional and psychological, 
not to mention physiological, obstacles to such equality 
without a fiscal system which might have been expressly 
devised to thwart its realisation. It is too much, no doubt, 
to hope for remedy now; but if income tax at 7s. 6d. or 
over is to form a permanent feature of our lives, it may 
be hoped that some adjustment of allowances will lighten 
the present penalty on women’s careers. 


* * * 


South Africa’s Budget.—The Union continues to be 
in the fortunate position of amassing Budget surpluses, even 
though the maximum income tax on individuals is as low 
as 2s. in the pound. In introducing his first Budget on 
Wednesday, Mr Hofmeyr proved that he did not intend to 
depart from the principle laid down when South Africa 
left the gold standard over seven years ago—that the 
benefits enjoyed by the gold mines ever since should be 
shared with the State. The method of making the partition 
has varied, but in effect it consists of a flat tax on profits 
and additional taxation calculated on a formula which aims 
at encouraging the mining of low-grade ore. The Govern- 
ment’s decision last September to appropriate all proceeds 
of the sale of gold at prices over 150s. an ounce was there- 
fore widely criticised by the industry as a step which 
would discourage the mining of low-grade ore. Mr 
Hofmeyr, though not agreeing altogether with this criti- 
cism, admitted that four large mines would shortly have 
to close unless the mining of lower grade ore were stimu- 
lated; and by his new proposals the Government, instead of 
taking the proceeds of sales of over 150s. an ounce, will 
levy a special contribution of 9 per cent. on taxable income 
before deduction of redemption allowance and loss brought 
forward. The result will be that the mines will contribute 
a sum of £21,246,000—virtually the same as the present 
amount—towards a total estimated revenue for 1940-41 of 
£44,868,000. Hitherto only a very small proportion of 
revenue has been spent on defence; less, in fact, than the 
amount spent on agriculture and special assistance to 
farmers. Mr Hofmeyr, however, proposes a sum of 
£14,000,000 for war expenditure in the coming year. It is 
a damning indictment of Mr Pirow, former Minister of 
Defence, that nearly half this sum represents money voted 
for defence purposes which he did not use. The present 
Government has to make up the gap in the Union’s defences 
revealed by the difference between the £6,000,000 avail- 
able to Mr Pirow and the £500,000 which he spent. 


* * * 


Solicitors and Clients.—The public will be glad to 
learn that, despite the many wartime problems which con- 
front the Law Society, its Council has now reported on the 
important reforms submitted to the annual general meeting 
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last year. It will be recalled that those motions (as described 
in The Economist of July 22, 1939) related to the estab. 
lishment of a guarantee fund, to be provided by a partial 
remission of the annual tax on solicitors’ practising certif. 
cates, admission fees and stamp duties on articles. At that 
time the Council revealed its adoption in principle of the 
report of an ad hoc committee, which recommended tha 
a relief fund (as distinct from a guarantee fund) should be 
established, to be administered by the Council at its dis. 
cretion, and that an annual examination of solicitors’ 
accounts should be made by qualified accountants. At a 
special and confidential general meeting of the Society last 
week the Council recommended the adoption of proposals 
which, it is understood, have already received the approval 
of a joint committee of Parliament. No detailed report of 
the meeting is available, but it is understood that the 
Council was authorised to proceed with the promotion of 
a Bill providing for a fund to meet losses through defal- 
cations and for the compulsory examination of solicitors 
accounts. It is evident from the large majority in favour 
of the Bill that it will be welcomed, not only by the public, 
but also by the profession itself, which is keenly alive to 
its urgent necessity. At least one aspect of the Bill, how- 
ever, may legitimately be criticised. The Council proposes 
that payments from the fund shall be at its discretion. This 
reservation runs counter to the satisfactory experience of 
guarantee funds operated in some of the Dominions. And 
surely it would be no comfort to a client who seeks redress 
to be told that he was not entitled to relief because his own 
carelessness had encouraged his solicitor to default. There 
can be no objection in principle to the fund being estab- 
lished, from the first, as a real and effective guarantee fund, 
Insurance companies insure employers against their em- 
ployees’ defaults, and it cannot be seriously suggested that 
dishonesty or neglect is encouraged for that reason. Is there 
any practical reason why the Law Society, either directly 
or indirectly, should not incur similar risks? No doubt 
when the Bill is before the joint committee such points 
will receive full consideration. In the meantime, the public 
may prefer to reserve its judgment, though it will not deny 
credit to the Council for its efforts to eradicate a public 
mischief. 


* * * 


Crime in 1938.—Offenders against the traffic laws 
continue to be far the largest group of those found guilty 
of offences of all kinds. The criminal statistics for 1938 
show that in that year traffic offences numbered 475,124, 
which was 60.3 per cent. of the total number of offences 
but 8,565 less than the previous year and 13,173 less than 
the peak year 1936. Drunkenness, on the other hand, has 
shown a steady increase from 1932 onwards, the number 
of persons found guilty in 1938 being 52,661 compared 
with 45,842 in 1932, whereas from 1920 to 1932 there 
was a continuous decline in convictions for this offence. 
But the most serious information to be drawn from the 
report is the continued high proportion of children and 
adolescents among those found guilty of indictable 
offences; of the 78,463 offenders, 49 per cent. were over 
twenty-one years of age, 15 per cent. were between seven- 
teen and twenty-one, and 36 per cent. were under seven- 
teen. Among every thousand boys aged thirteen the number 
convicted of crime was 13; in the fourteen to sixteen 
age-group it was 11; and the decrease continued till it 
was only 1.8 among men aged forty to fifty. For women 
the most lawless age-groups are those of girls aged fifteen 
to nineteen. An examination has been made of the records 
of those first found guilty in 1932 to see how many are 
subsequently found guilty of further offences. This has 
revealed that the reconviction rate in all age-groups was 
lower in 1933-38 than in 1927-32. But here again it 8 
boys of sixteen and seventeen who show the highest rate; 
the percentage of those of that age who were reconvict 
being as high as 29.6, compared with only 10 for men over 
forty. It is, therefore, particularly deplorable that measures 
such as the Criminal Justice Bill, which was to effect 8 
considerable improvement in the treatment of the young 
delinquent, and the raising of the school-leaving age shoul 
have to be shelved for the duration of the war. 
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Austrian and Czech Industry 
in the War 


(By a Correspondent) 


T has always been recognised that the annexation of 

Austria and Czecho-Slovakia by the Reich might well, 

in the event of war, prove more of an embarrassment than 

an advantage from the political point of view. The extent 

to which the acquisition of these territories improves Ger- 

many’s economic position in time of war merits detailed 
examination. 

Perhaps the most urgent economic need of wartime Ger- 
many is access to supplies of raw materials, especially coal, 
iron ore, other minerals and timber. In respect of coal, 
Austria is not even self-supporting. She has made extensive 
use of her Alpine water-power for industrial purposes, and 
even so was obliged to import, in 1937, 2,650,000 tons of 
coal, 190,000 tons of lignite and 550,000 tons of coke, mainly 
from Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Germany. Czecho- 
Slovakia, on the other hand, thanks mainly to the very 
efficient equipment of the Teschen-Ostrau mines, produced 
all the coal she needed, but had very little surplus for export. 

The importance of Austria’s iron ore has been frequently 
exaggerated. The iron content of her output in 1937 was 
668,000 tons. This is sufficient to meet the requirements of 
her own small industries, but the exportable surplus is only 
one or two per cent. of what Germany needs. In any case, 
the Austrian iron mines were largely controlled by Germans 
and the surplus exported to Germany, even before the 
Anschluss. Moreover, the steel produced from Austrian ore 
is not very satisfactory for armament purposes. 

In spite of this, the Hermann Goering works have 
already inaugurated a far more thorough exploitation of 
Austria’s deposits of ore. An outside estimate of the possible 
contribution of this works to Greater Germany’s iron ore 
requirements is, perhaps, one-third, and this is only possible 
with the use of vast amounts of coal and labour power. 
Czecho-Slovakia has not only had to supplement her own 
output of pig iron by annual imports of about 100,000 
tons, but has had to import 30-35 per cent. of the iron 
ore and 25-40 per cent. of the manganese ore required even 
for that limited output. 


Minerals and Manufactures 


Magnesite is the only mineral in respect of which these 
annexations have greatly strengthened Germany’s position. 
Austria’s annual output of about 400,000 tons represents 
more than the total requirements of Greater Germany, and 
Czecho-Slovakia also contributes a surplus. The Hermann 
Goering works are extending the exploitation of Austria’s 
other mineral deposits, notably lead; but though small 
quantities of lead and aluminium have been produced for 
export, none of the other minerals are likely ever to meet 
the requirements even of Austria’s own industries. Czecho- 
Slovakia mines considerable quantities of antimony, which 
is of first-class importance to Germany at present, though 
even with the Czech contribution she is not self-sufficient. 

Neither Austria nor Czecho-Slovakia makes a great con- 
tribution in respect of other raw materials. Czecho-Slovakia 
is self-sufficient in respect of all important kinds of timber, 
and though her timber exports have hitherto been small, it 
8 probable that the Nazis find it possible to increase the 
Production of timber. But Germany’s shortage of rubber, 
vegetable oils and textile fibres has been considerably in- 
creased by the incorporation of these territories in the Reich; 
Nor, since there is no important chemical industry in either 
Country, is there much prospect of the development of 
Substitute. 

In the contribution of their manufacturing industries to 
Germany's war effort, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia differ 
Widely, as might be expected from the fact that the bulk 
of the manufactures of the old Habsburg Empire was 


situated in the Kingdom of Bohemia and Moravia. The 
census of 1930 shows 40 per cent. of the population of these 
provinces to be engaged in industry, almost exactly the same 
proportion as in Germany. In Austria, at the time of the 
Anschluss, only about 34.5 per cent. of the population were 
engaged in industrial work, against 40.6 in the Old Reich. 
Czecho-Slovakia had a large and efficient armament industry 
which, in addition to providing the needs of her own army, 
worked for export at a higher rate than that of any other 
country with the possible exception of Sweden. In 1931 it 
was estimated that 40 per cent. of its output was exported. 
Certain Czech specialities, such as the Bren gun, were 
exported to practically everywhere in the world, but the real 
speciality of the Czech Skoda works are tanks and heavy 
artillery. 

In the production of aircraft, Czecho-Slovakia was less 
advanced; but certain other branches of her engineering 
industry, notably those producing agricultural, textile, 
brewing and sugar machinery, are important for Germany 
because their plant is fairly easily convertible to the pro- 
duction of armaments. The chemical industry, on the other 
hand, is small, and ill-adapted to war purposes. 

It has been estimated that the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia 
has increased the total industrial output of Greater Germany 
by about 13 per cent., but the importance of Czecho- 
Slovakian industry to wartime Germany may become much 
greater than is suggested by this figure, since its geographical 
position makes it comparatively secure from air attack. Only 
46 per cent. of the industry of the old German Reich is 
situated in an area more than 150 miles from the Western 
Front or more than 50 miles from the North Sea. Even 
after the Anschluss, less than 50 per cent. of Greater German 
industry was so situated, but the annexation of Czecho- 
Slovakia raised this proportion to something like 55 per 
cent. Owing to the very high concentration of Czecho- 
Slovakian industrial capital in the hands of banks and com- 
bines, it has been easy for Germany to incorporate the 
industries into her own system of State control. 

On the other hand, those of Czecho-Slovakia’s industries 
which produce for direct consumption have been by no means 
as active as her heavy industries. The low level of wages 
and the extent of overtime were incompatible with efficiency; 
they were hampered by shortage of raw materials; the dis- 
solution of the Habsburg Empire robbed them of their most 
important markets, and those they found subsequently were 
for the most part lost again during the world depression. 
The textile and clothing industries, which, at the time of the 
last census, employed about 28 per cent. of the country’s 
manufacturing workers, and the glass and porcelain in- 
dustries were the most severely hit. More than half of each 
of these industries was situated in the Sudeten area, and their 
distressed state caused much of the unrest among the Sudeten 
Germans which preceded the annexation. Now they are prob- 
ably working at a lower capacity than they were then, and it 
was even reported before the war that schemes for the com- 
plete abolition of the Sudeten textile industries were under 
discussion, probably sponsored by the industrialists of 
neighbouring Saxony. 

None of the manufacturing industries which are of parti- 
cular importance to belligerent Germany are well developed 
in Austria. Under the Treaty of St. Germain, the develop- 
ment of an armament industry was to a great extent 
prevented, and such arms and ammunition as Germany did 
acquire by the Anschluss were found to be unsuitable for 
her needs and sold to Hungary. The other heavy industries 
are also for the most part backward, owing partly to historical 
reasons and partly to the shortage of coal. There were, how- 
ever, small surpluses for export of agricultural machinery, 
printing machines, pumps, locomotives and certain other 
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kinds of machinery. Locomotives are particularly valuable 
tour Germany just now, but as the Austrian railways, too, are 
badly in need of an overhaul, the surplus production of 
railway engines has probably declined since 1938. 


Austria’s Industries 


The kind of manufacturing industry in which Austria is 
more successful is indicated by the following table, showing 
the proportion of Austrian and German workers engaged in 
certain industries at the time of the latest censuses : — 


(Per 1,000 workers) 


Austria, Germany, 
1930 Census 1933 Census 
Iron and steel production ......... 20 35 
Engineering and shipbuilding ... 56 81 
Electrical industries ............... 28 33 
Chemical industries ............... 21 33 
cs catten upton 186 138 
Manufactured iron goods ......... 116 78 
Woodworking industries ......... 106 80 
Paper, printing & allied industries 67 6l 


There is a substantial industry producing the lighter kind 
of iron goods, such as small agricultural apparatus, knives 
and household goods, and industries using umber and hides 
as their raw material are also well developed; while the 
Austrian clothing industry is world-famous. While of no 
direct use to Germany in the prosecution of war, these in- 
dustries have possibilities as exporters for the purpose of 
improving Germany’s buying power abroad. It was recently 
reported that Germ. y, in spite of the great economy imposed 
on her own people with regard to clothing, was planning to 
foster the production of Vienna’s fashion houses for export 
purposes. There are, however, many obstacles to the success 
of this trade drive with Viennese goods. Woollen dresses, 
leatherware, household goods, etc., are, by their very nature, 
most unsuitable for barter agreements. Still greater are the 
difficulties arising out of the shortage of raw materials. Even 
before the Anschluss a very large proportion of the foreign 
currency obtained by Austria in exchange for her industrial 
goods had to be spent for the purchase of industrial raw 
materials and semi-finished goods from abroad. Since then the 
position has changed for the worse, since Austria will hardly 
be allowed to use the major part of her iron, timber and hides 
for her consumption goods industries. Moreover, Austria 
has lost her markets in Britain, France and most overseas 
countries; it would be remarkable if this loss, amounting to 
27 per cent. of her total exports in 1937, could be compen- 
sated for by the trade drive to neutral European countries. 

At the time of the Anschluss there was widespread un- 
employment in Austria, but the surplus workers were quickly 
absorbed into German industry, and there is now as great a 
shortage of skilled workers in Austria as in Germany herself. 
A similar process is now taking place in Czecho-Slovakia. 
When that country was annexed, about 11 per cent. of her 
workers were unemployed, and a rapid absorption of them 
into German industry began, so rapid that last summer the 
early exhaustion of this reserve was prophesied. The war has 
given Czech labour a very important part to play in the 
German economic system, forming, in effect, a “ reserved 
occupation” of two million workers. Their value is some- 
what lessened by their disaffection; but, even so, they are an 
important asset. 

On balance, the reinforcements on Germany’s industrial 
front which can be hoped for as a consequence of the 
Anschluss seem small, but the net addition to her industrial 
strength by the annexation of Czecho-Slovakia, though it 
can easily be overrated, is by no means to be despised. The 
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geographical position of these industries renders their relative 
importance considerably greater than is indicated by their 
actual size. What is more, the occupation of these territories 
by German troops offers an excellent starting point for 
Germany’s trade drive to the Balkans, and may, if this exten. 
sion of German influence is not checked, prove even more 
important for Germany’s war effort than the immediate gaing 
made in Czecho-Slovakian territories. 


Rationing for France? 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


A RECENT reference by M. Daladier to the necessity of 
equality of sacrifice was interpreted by the Press as fore 
shadowing the early introduction of rationing. Colour was 
given to this assumption by the rumour that a shortage of 
coffee and certain other commodities was giving rise to hoard- 
ing and to unfair practices on the part of retailers. A storm 
immediately arose: the prospect of rationing was welcomed 
by some representatives both of the Left and of the Right, 
but the great majority vehemently opposed it on the ground 
that France, unlike Great Britain, is an agricultural country 
with a thrifty and industrious population. Equilibrium of 
demand and supply, they argued, should therefore be 
attained, not by restrictive measures, but by using every 
possible means to increase agricultural output. 


It was not altogether coincidence that M. Quaille, Minister 
of Agriculture, chose this moment to declare that French 
agriculture would meet the needs of the country, pointing 
out at the same time that food supplies had been disorganised 
during the first few weeks of war by mobilisation, by requisi- 
tioning of the means of transport, and by the exceptionally 
hard winter. Measures have now been taken to remedy this: 
many peasants have been sent back to their farms and a 
vigorous appeal has been made to the Colonies. 


M. Reynaud’s Liberalism 

M. Reynaud, however, took the opportunity to make his 
position clear. In order to avoid inflation, he has been obliged 
for the time being to abandon a liberal policy in favour ofa 
war economy, with all the restrictions and sacrifices which tt 
implies; but he remains an irreconcilable enemy of economic 
nationalism. His goal is the earliest possible return to econo- 
mic liberalism, and he considers the best method of reaching 
it is to proceed from the particular to the general, and not the 
reverse, as in 1918. The Franco-British Entente will thus 
emerge from the war as the nucleus which other nations will 
join for the revival of international commerce, and the true 
solution to present difficulties is the immediate lowering of 
trade barriers between the two empires. 

The immediate measures to be taken for balancing pro- 
duction and consumption are, first, an increase in production. 
Coal, which is produced at present at a rate of 50 million 
tons per annum, will, it is hoped, be turned out at the rate 
of 55 million tons per annum by March-April and 60 millions 
by September. Secondly, about 200,000 men are to be sent 
home to agricultural occupations, and, in the third place, 
while all possible steps are to be taken to increase exports, 
internal consumption is to be kept down by increased 
taxation. 

The annual report of the Bank of France shows that the 
currency has maintained its full strength since the outbreak 
of war, and M. Reynaud observes that a dollar was Frs. 46.40 
on the New York market a few weeks ago, against Frs. 44.60 
now. The circulation of banknotes has been practically un- 
changed for many weeks at about 155,000 millions. Owing to 
a considerable expatriation of capital, the stock of gold 8 
almost the same as at the outbreak of war, in spite of huge 
expenditure abroad. Deposits in four large banks which 
together represent about half the capital deposited in French 
banks are now Frs. 36,000 millions, against Frs. 30; 
32,000 millions a few months ago. It is suggested that greater 
development of the system of payment by cheque would 
improve the functioning of the markets. 


The market for public funds appears good. The surplus 
of deposits over withdrawals in the public savings has im 
creased from 300 millions in October to 710 millions @ 
January. Subscriptions to Treasury bonds rose in the same 
period from 5,300 millions to about 8,000 millions. In 
the words of M. Reynaud, “we are in control of t 
situation.” 


February 26th. 
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The Gold Problem 


in 
the United States 


[PROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


WueEN, in the course of a calendar year, a single country 
adds some $3,500 millions to its already opulent stock of 
monetary gold, it invites comment. In the last twelve months 
we have watched the figure of monetary gold cross the $15 
billions mark, the $16 billions mark, the $17 billions mark, 
and the $18 billions mark; and, as it passed each of these 
milestones, the fact was noted by the Press as news rather 
than as mere statistics. 

At the beginning of the year, the subject was discussed in 
four quarters, independently but almost simultaneously; and 
the statements, by reason of the distinction of the several com- 
mentators, the content of their observations, and the import- 
ance of the subject, have attracted wide attention. 

The January Federal Reserve Bulletin, in a signed article 
by Dr E. A. Goldenweiser, offered a condensed quantitative 
summary. Since the beginning of 1934, our gold stock has 
increased by $13.6 billions. Of this sum, $2.8 billions was the 
revaluation profit on the pre-existing gold stock; $0.2 billions 
purchases just prior to revaluation; $0.9 billion domestic 
production and recovery of coin and scrap; and $9.7 billions 
imports (approximately end of 1939). Of the $9.7 billions 
from abroad, $3.1 billions are attributed to erstwhile monetary 
reserves Of other countries; 6.1 billions to current mine 
production; and about $0.5 billions to miscellaneous sources, 
chiefly Indian private holdings. To this $9.7 billions of gold 
may be added $1 billion of silver purchased abroad in these 
six years; $2.2 billions may be accounted for by our active 
trade balance; of the $8.5 billions remaining, $5.5 billions 
have been statistically identified with capital imports, leaving 
an unidentified residuum of $3 billions—*“ this also, presum- 
ably, is in large part the result of capital movements.” Of 
the identified capital movement, $1.7 billions represents re- 
patriation of foreign securities in our markets; and $1.2 
billions investment in American securities by foreigners. The 
remainder has evidently been used to acquire dollar balances. 

As a result of this process, our share of the world’s visible 
gold stocks has risen from 30 per cent. in 1934 to 60 per 
cent. at the present time. Against this are substantial foreign 
claims, but as these may be exercised by the belligerents for 
war purchases, it is likely that, at the end of the war, our gold 
stock will be larger than it is at present and the foreign 
claims against it smaller. As this article was essentially 
statistical, conjecture and inference are restrained, but this 
general observation is offered: — 


An abrupt cessation of American gold purchases would 
create chaotic conditions in the exchange market with serious 
repercussions on domestic conditions and prices. The desire to 
preserve as much stability in the international exchange 
structure as is compatible with shifting international condi- 
tions has been the chief factor in this country’s purchases of 
gold. 


Need for a Gold Policy 


At almost the same time as this issue of the Bulletin was 
published, Mr Russell C. Leffingwell, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, 1917-20, subsequently a partner in a pre- 
eminent banking house, made a formal statement before the 
Temporary National Economic Committee. Few persons 
would have more right to be regarded as a qualified spokes- 
man for the financial district. Mr Leffingwell’s remarks were 
chiefly addressed to banking problems; but, in passing, he 
adverted briefly to the subject of gold: — 


The chief use of gold in the modern world is to settle inter- 
national balances, to move to and fro across the boundaries of 
Nations—like a shuttle, to and fro. When we make a one-way 
Street for it, all to and no fro, we deprive it of much of its 
usefulness. When we restrict our buying and lending abroad, 
When we try to sell everything and to buy little, except gold, 
and for that one thing we are prepared to outbid the world and 
Pay a fancy price, we imperil the economy of the world and 
Measurably impair the usefulness of gold itself as a monetary 
metal, . . . To-day America has outdone India as a hoarder. 
The most forward-looking country of the West has replaced 
India as the Sink of the Precious Metals. We have blind faith 
M our tariff against imported goods, goods which would be of 
Use to us, and we are gluttons for gold, which we cannot 
use and have to bury. We subsidise exports, penalise imports, 

Tgo loans and credits, and suck gold out from the mines 
Currencies of the world. So we do our bit to make the 
World a worse place for us and our democracy to live in. 

Notwithstanding the evils I have pointed out, I do not 

‘vour changing the price of gold again. It is too bad to have 
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to change it at all. To increase the price of gold again when 
we are already paying too much for it, and have too much of 
it, would be sheer lunacy. That would be a hair from the tail 
of the dog that bit us. To decrease the price of gold would be 
politically impossible, deflationary, and destructive of what 
confidence remains in our monetary stability. We don’t want 
more deflation. We have had enough of that. We don’t want to 
destroy what confidence remains. We have not enough of that. 

It is well to have something fixed in a shimmying world. 

At the shareholders’ annual meeting (January 9th) of the 
Chase Bank, the chairman of the board, Mr Winthrop 
Aldrich, spoke directly at some length on gold. There is no 
commercial banker in the United States whose word would 
carry more weight. He listed four suggestions made by 
“ ingenious minds,” whereby “ the menace of this rising gold 
stock can be minimised”: (1) cessation of gold purchases; 
(2) reduction in the price of gold; (3) a two-price system, 
by means of a tariff on gold imports and a bounty on gold 


exports; and (4) a higher price for gold. The first three were 


dismissed for the reason that they would disturb price and 


exchange relations, with the additional reason applicable to 


(3) that it would bring a loss to the Treasury. As to the 
fourth (advocated by those concerned over the recent weak- 


ness in the foreign exchange) : — 


to change the value of the national currency for purposes of 
trade advantage brings counter-disadvantages of greater actual 
and political menace than the temporary benefits are worth. 
. .- But I do not propose that we do nothing. On the contrary, 
it seems to me that we should proceed to take measures of so 
firm a nature that we will be able to retain for ourselves and 
for the world a stable monetary value for gold. 


Re-monetisation of Gold? 


The wise course seems to me to be the following: We 
should remove as promptly as possible the present prohibi- 
tions and restrictions on the private possession of gold. We 
should resume specie payments, coining gold again and putting 
gold back into circulation. At the same time, gold certifi- 
cates should be reinstated for the convenience of those who do 
not wish to use or hold sizeable amounts of gold coin. New 
imports of gold should be paid for in gold coin or negotiable 
gold certificates and the circulation of gold and gold certifi- 
cates should be encouraged. It was not claimed that this pro- 
posal would of itself solve every problem connected with gold; 
“in a large sense we are and will be the conservators of the 
world’s monetary system. It is for this reason, as well as for 
ample reasons of our own, that we must take action now to 
preserve the monetary character of gold.” 
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Mr W. Randolph Burgess, vice-chairman of the board of 
the National City Bank, is well known from his long associa- 
tion with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, of which 
he was formerly deputy-governor. Although now in com- 
mercial banking, he spoke from a long experience with reserve 
banking; his address, before the Connecticut Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, was on the general theme of “ money management,” 
and, delivered late in January, referred to the three statements 
reviewed above. He enumerated the inherent difficulties of 
“money management,” arriving at the blunt conclusion that 
“the results so far have been unsatisfactory.” Nevertheless, 
it is hard to conceive any method of bringing our present 
gold hoard and tremendous gold movements within the frame- 
work of any effective automatic mechanism. .. . We cannot, 
if we would, turn back to the simpler monetary system of the 
past. . . . The alternative seems to be to explore the possible 
means by which the management we have might be safe- 
guarded and improved. 

As this relates to gold, he suggested the repeal of some of 
the emergency legislation, such as the provision for the issue 
of greenbacks and the silver legislation. “‘ With respect to the 
power to devalue the dollar and to deal in gold or securities 
with the stabilisation fund, there is more room for differences 
of opinion, especially in view of the continued unsettlement 
of world finance.” But 





I am inclined to agree with Mr Aldrich in advocating going 
the whole way and putting gold in circulation as a means of 
restoring confidence in money and of making more difficult 
future changes in the gold value. . . . In those areas of the 
world where trade is still possible we shall be in a much 
stronger position to advocate and assist in achieving that cur- 
rency stability which is essential to trade if our own position 
is definitely assured. Such action is a logical part of any pro- 
gramme for lowering trade barriers. 

It must be remembered that these four statements were in 
no sense a “symposium on gold.” They were independent 
statements of opinion, by persons representing a variety of 
viewpoints, evoked, it may be supposed, by reflection on one 
of the outstanding phenomena of the year, The “ gold 
problem ” has long been a matter of concern in this country 
among academic economists. Now, the distinction of the 
commentators, the clarity of their observations, and, no doubt, 
the very emphasis of four nearly simultaneous expressions, 
have effectively introduced it to a larger public. 


February 13th. 


Japanese Control 
of 


Manchurian Trade 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


STATE control over Manchurian foreign trade to-day is even 
more stringent than a year ago. Japanese interests enjoy an 
unprecedented hold upon that trade, and commercial oppor- 
tunities for other people are smaller than ever. December, 
1939, and January, 1940, witnessed the establishment in 
Manchukuo of another series of Japanese import monopolies. 
Imports of motor cars and parts were declared the 
monopoly of the Dowa Automobile Company. Imports of 
chemicals and non-ferrous metals have been monopolised 
in the hands of the Japan-Manchuria Trading Company. 
The Manchuria Forestry Company monopolised imports 
of timber. The Manchuria Rubber Industry Federation was 
granted the exclusive right to handle imports of crude 
rubber and of rubber goods. The Manchuria Tobacco Com- 
pany obtained the monopoly of leaf tobacco imports. 


















| The series of four articles on problems of war finance, entitled 
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Further monopolies, to be established in the near future, wil] 
cover photographic materials and apparatus, electric bulbs 
and foreign books. 

These monopolies are all in the hands of Japanese firms, 
mostly registered as Manchukuo_ corporations. Vital 
branches of Manchurian export trade were put under similar 
monopolist control in the last three months of 1939, 4 
special company was organised, in October last, to contro] 
the gathering, industrial transformation and exportation of 
soya beans and bean products, which account for almost half 
of all Manchurian exports. The Manchuria Cereal Com. 
pany, in November, secured the exclusive right to impor 
and export all staple cereals not otherwise disposed of. The 
following month, the General Monopoly Bureau of Man- 
chukuo was given complete control of the wheat flour trade, 
In January, 1940, Manchurian produce shipments to the 
areas of China proper in Japanese occupation were con- 
centrated in the hands of a new Business Association for 
the export of Manchurian produce to China, formed bya 
group of Japanese firms in Dairen. These new bodies all 
work on the same system of quota and permit which has 
already brought into exclusively Japanese hands the bulk of 
Manchurian foreign and domestic commerce. 


Trade Licence System 

The Manchurian import-export licence system was pro- 
longed for three more years on December 9, 1939, and was 
extended to an additional 54 import and 70 export ocom- 
modities. At the same time, the Manchukuo Government 
instructed the Manchurian Customs to pass without import 
licences all imports from Japan covered by Japanese export 
licences. This practically exempted goods made in Japan 
from Manchuria’s trade licence system, restricting 1ts opera- 
tion to non-Japanese imports only, and is bound to result 
in the acquisition by Japan of a still greater proportion of 
this trade. 

The Japanese share in Manchurian imports last year 
already reached unprecedented heights. ‘Total imports into 
Manchuria were valued in 1939 at M$1,783,366,000, 
whereof imports from Japan accounted for 
M$1,505,011,000. Japan thus secured a share of 84.5 per 
cent. in Manchurian imports, compared with only 43 per 
cent. at the time of the occupation in 1931. Manchurian 
exports last year totalled M$826,190,000, whereof 
M$516,795,000 worth of goods went to Japan. Japan’ 
share in Manchurian exports rose to 62.5 per cent., 
against less than 40 per cent. nine years ago. The next 
most important countries in Manchuria’s foreign commerce 
are the new Japanese conquests in China proper and Ger- 
many. The United States last year sent less than 5 per cent. 
of the imports, and took less than 2 per cent. of the exports 
of Manchuria, while Great Britain’s share in this trade was 
reduced to less than one-half per cent. 

Manchurian imports last year rose in value by 40 per 
cent., and Manchurian exports increased by 14 per cent, 
with Japan in each case accounting for the entire increase. 
A substantial portion of these increases in the value of trade 
resulted from sharp price increases in the yen bloc countries. 
However, the Kwantung Army’s influence upon the Tokyo 
Government proved strong enough to compel Japan, in 
spite of her own shortages of all sorts of commodities, to 
ship a considerable volume of supplies to Manchuria for 
the construction there of the new Japanese continental wat 
industry base. The M$957,176,000 surplus of imports into 
Manchuria arose almost exclusively from trade with Japan. 
This import surplus was chiefly financed by means 0 
Manchurian bond and industrial debenture flotations 1 
Japan, where in 1939 Manchurian issues formed over one 
third of all non-governmental bond issues. 


Severe Economic Crisis : 
Despite these large Japanese supplies, and because 0 
their use mainly for military and war industrial purposss, 
Manchuria has been affected by the same severe crisis 
all the other yen bloc countries. Manchuria suffers from 4 
shortage of foodstuffs, as well as of many other 8 e 
of popular consumption, Her price level last year > 
creased by roughly 25 per cent. Her note issue, clearly ‘000 
cating inflation, rose by 47 per cent. to M$669,000, . 
Unfavourable weather conditions and the farmers’ reluctan 
to submit to compulsory State control, moreover, redu c 
the Manchurian staple crop so considerably that a 
bean export surplus for 1939-40 is reliably estimat i 
between 300,000 and 400,000 tons only, some 900,000 to 
less than the year before. The increased State contro , 
Manchurian economy, besides being directed against * 
Japanese interests, is aimed at helping Japanese interests 
Manchuria through an extremely difficult period. 


January 2nd. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


JoINT Committees for Increasing Efficiency (Leistungs- 
gemeinschaften) have become one of the most interesting 
features of Germany’s economy. These Committees, usually 
established on a co-operative basis, made their first appear- 
ance in the exporting industries, with the purpose of com- 
pining the efforts of several small firms. They spread to the 
independent artisans when Government orders grew beyond 
the capacity of the big firms. Joint Committees were formed, 
for example, in the building industry, during the construc- 
tion of the fortifications on the German-French frontier. 
In big industries, e.g. the motor car industry, these Com- 
mittees were confined to problems of design, rationalisation 
and costing. 

The outbreak of war and the transition to war economy 
have given rise to a new and slightly different kind of these 
Committees. Adequate orders for small firms and the main- 
tenance of closed down civilian industries have so far 
proved the most difficult problems of Germany’s war 
economy. Committees have therefore been formed in all 
industries where small firms or independent artisans play 
an important part. ‘hese Joint Committees receive Govern- 
ment orders and allocate them to the different firms. 

Bigger firms in civilian industries have formed Commit- 
tees to Concentrate output on the most modern factories, 
impose levies to maintain closed down factories, etc. In 
the transport industry motor car owners have formed a 
kind of co-operative on a local basis. Among independent 
artisans, these Committees effect exchanges of machinery; 
that is, savy, the machinery of a mobilised independent 
artisan is allocated to shops that have war orders on hand. 
Such a machine-exchange service has been working for the 
lat two months in Hessen, Western Germany. 

The federations of the independent artisans have now 
taken this movement in hand and are about to organise co- 
operatives for every kind of activity. The latest move is the 
formation of technical training centres, complete with 
modern training shops, which will be maintained by the 
pooled resources in men and material of several independent 
artisans, 


* * * 


Building.-—- Der Deutsche WVolkswirt estimates the 
total value of building plans for 1940 at Rm. 7,500 millions, 
or75 per cent. of total building in 1938. Before the war 
the total value of building plans for 1939 was estimated 
at Rm. 13,000 millions. The building of residential flats 
had been restricted long before the war began. Non- 
residential building, however, increased steadily. It may 
be assumed that the volume of building in 1940 will be 
equivalent to the volume in 1939, if not greater, because 
of the considerable increase of industrial and military build- 
ing. A strict order of preference for public and industrial 
building has therefore been imposed by the Special Com- 
mssar for building, Dr Todt. 

Among residential building, workers’ flats have priority, 
and some papers assume that the number of flats to be 
built during 1940 will be equivalent to 1939. As these flats 
are concentrated in new industrial areas, the shortage of 
fats in big towns, which became very marked during 
1938-39, will further increase. Contrary to the practice in 
other industries, no new building company will be declared 
4company essential for war purposes. This is explained by 
the fact that the building industry is working to full 
capacity. When the war began building materials, especially 
ton and timber, were already severely restricted, and quite 
inadequate to the total programme for 1939. 

It seems that the iron industry has succeeded in manu- 
acturing a new kind of steel for reinforced concrete, which 
fads to some saving in weight. German papers maintain 
that the new steel for reinforced concrete, called Jsteg-Steel, 
‘sts Only two-thirds of the old steel. 

Since the war began, an elaborate method for allocating 

ding materials has been developed. Necessary labour is 

Ocated to the firms according to the preference given to 
‘proved building plans. The Special Commissar has 
Powers to enforce the equalisation of labour from district 
to district, Building machinery is frequently pooled on a 
*-Operative basis. Recently the federations of the different 
: Ches of independent artisans in the building industry 
psn been centralised, and the “ Reich-Group Building In- 

Maintains 18 training centres for apprentices. 


Pensions and Savings.—On February 15th, Hitler 
allocated a new task to Dr Ley, the Leader of the German 
Labour Front. He charged him with the organisation of a 
comprehensive system of old age pensions. No details of 
this new plan have been published. It seems that the plan 
intends to reform all the different existing schemes as well 
as to introduce. some kind of compulsory savings. Some 
reform of the different schemes for old age pensions has 
been long overdue. At present there are separate schemes for 
the compulsory insurance of workers in industry and agri- 
culture; for miners; for black-coated workers; and for inde- 
pendent artisans. An all-round increase in contributions is 
very likely; and this would serve as compulsory savings, for 
the capital of social insurance institutions is very liberally 
used for subscribing to Reich Loans, 


* * * 


 Investment.—There is considerable speculation in the 
German Press about the further development of the capital 
market. Early in February Reich loans reached par, and 
mortgage bonds rose from 99 or 993 to 100. The continued 
heavy demand for fixed-interest-bearing securities is the 
cause of this development. During recent years the issue of 
mortgage bonds has been prohibited. At present, the oppor- 
tunities for issuing mortgage bonds are small, because of 
the restrictions imposed on private building. 

The continued demand for securities has now prompted 
the question whether it would be advisable to reduce the 
general rate of interest. Reducing the rate of interest would 
be helpful to the Government, it is argued. But doubt is 
expressed whether the banking institutions which have 
already only a very small profit margin would be able to 
carry on. Reduction of the rate of interest might also deter 
increasing savings, which are more necessary than ever. 


* * * 
Trade with Roumania.—The following table shows 


very clearly Germany’s position in Roumania’s foreign trade 
in 1939, in million lei and in per cent. of total: — 


ROUMANIA’S TRADE 


In % of In % of Balance 
Imports total Exports total + or-— 
WI iiss baconcaccea 22,890 100 26,809 100 3,919 
Germany ......... 9,000 39-33 8,665 32:33 — 335 
Protectorate ........ 3,854 16-84 2,909 10°86 — 945 
Former Poland .... 647 2:83 112 0:42 — 535 
Greater Germany... 13,501 59-0 11,686 43-61 1,815 
United Kingdom... 1,342 5-86 3,768 14-06 2,426 
Py vixiincacssicze 1,874 8-19 915 3-41 - 959 


Roumania’s total imports increased from 18,043 million 
lei in 1938 to 22,890 million lei in 1939, and exports in- 
creased from 21,699 million lei to 26,809 million lei. During 
1939 Germany’s share in Roumania’s foreign trade in- 
creased. In 1938 Germany and Czecho-Slovakia sent 49.4 per 
cent. of her imports and took 35.8 per cent. of her exports. 

During recent years Germany has had an export surplus 
in trade with Roumania, and the German credit in Roumania 
at present amounts to about 3,000 million lei. This explains 
to a certain extent the activities of German companies in 
Roumania. No fewer than five special agencies are at present 
buying up maize all over Roumania. A German-owned oil 
refinery is reported to be under construction, and a number 
of new companies have been set up for the cultivation of 
oilseeds, i.e. soya beans, rape and sunflower. 


* * * 


Iodine.—The German chemical industry is reported 
to have succeeded in manufacturing an antiseptic agent 
containing bromine which will replace imported iodine 
necessary for making tinctures. This new antiseptic agent 
is already in use in the German army. In recent years 
Germany’s imports of crude iodine increased considerably 
by special agreement with Chile. At the beginning of the 
war there were probably large stocks of iodine in Germany. 
The new substitute makes it thus possible to use natural 
iodine for the treatment of goitre, for photography, etc., for 
which there are no domestic substitutes available. 












































































































































The Pattern of War Economy 


THESE three books make a good start to our war literature.* 
With the now well-known surveys of wartime economic 
problems published before the New Year by the Round 
Table and the Economic Journal, they cover the field of 
war economics with remarkable and welcome completeness. 

The first, Professor Pigou’s, is a saddening reminder as 
well as a classic statement. It was first written just after 
the last war when it had extra chapters discussing prob- 
lems of peacetime reconstruction. Now only the war 
chapters remain. Limpid and shrewd, they state what are 
still the basic principles of war economics; ways and means 
of allocating resources between military and civil needs are 
explained, the pros and cons of taxes, loans and rationing are 
examined; the problem of raising production to the highest 
pitch is discussed. 

It is all there. No better introduction or permanent 
standby for the study of war economics could be found. 
But the peace chapters have not been rewritten. In their 
place is a sad short refusal to look again into a false dawn. 

Mr Clark has not this feeling of treading old stale 
ground again. To him the measurement of the economic 
effort required to maintain and win the war is new and 
exciting—and indispensable. His book justifies his labours. 
This is no statement of principles. It is an analysis of basic 
facts. 

Mr Clark does actually measure the cost of making war 
in terms of men, money and materials. He works out how 
many men will be needed to fight and how many (with 
women) to work in war industries. He counts the required 
transfer of workers from non-necessary trades, and he dis- 
cusses ways and means of effecting it. He assesses the 
capacity of British plant to produce the goods of war, and 
he looks at the problem of wartime productivity. Statis- 
ticians may with some justice question certain details—the 
treatment of exports in Mr Clark’s calculation of national 
outlay and the measurement of investment income. But 
these are merely minor points. Broadly, Mr Clark’s yard- 
stick seems sure and accurate. 

This is a very good book, simply because it is grounded 
on facts and figures. Mr Clark’s arguments spring from 
the solid axiom that a nation’s ability to make war rests 
upon its power to produce. Modern warfare is a matter 
of men, materials and machines, and Mr Clark measures 
Britain’s capacity accordingly. The financial mechanism 
by which these forces are brought into play is not his con- 
cern; and in this way one sound truth which ought to be 
memorised by every reader is brought out in relief—namely, 


*“ The Political Economy of War.” By A. C. Pigou. 
(London) Macmillan. 168 pages. 5s. net. 

“The Economic Effort of War.” By R. W. B. Clarke. 
(London) Allen and Unwin. 250 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Economic Warfare.” By P. Einzig. (London) Macmillan. 
151 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
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that wars are fought, not with money, but with People 
and things. 

Dr Einzig does not make this so clear. If Professor Pigoy 
has given us the theory of economic war, and Mr Cla; 
its arithmetic and mechanics, Dr Einzig has described jy 
aspects as seen from a desk in Lombard Street. The taj 
here, lucid as the author always is, is of finance and inf. 
tion, foreign exchanges and the terms of trade. And though 
industrial and labour problems are glanced at, it would 
hard for the casual or inexperienced reader to escape th 
view that wars are fought and won with currencies ang 
exchange rates. 

Yet it would be unfair to leave Dr Einzig on this note 
His book clearly suffers from being simply a rewriting, with 
the tenses changed, of an earlier pre-war one which for. 
warned us of the trade and monetary strategy that would 
be needed to beat the Germans at their own game. Within 
its limits, and above all perhaps for its simplicity of state. 
ment, this book is very valuable. 

After all, the title is misleading. It is not economic war 
that is its chosen theme, but “economic warfare” in th 
restricted sense given the term when it was made the desig. 
nation of a Ministry of Blockade. And it is certainly true 
that, if Mr Cross’s Ministry and, no less, the Treasury, 
were to ignore the considerations Dr Einzig advances, th 
war could hardly be won; just as it is true that, by and 
large, the reasons that Dr Einzig conveniently enumerates at 
the end of the book to show why we should win are th 
right ones—if Mr Clark’s men, machines, materials and 
mobilisation are reckoned in. 


Shorter Notice 


“International Who’s Who, 1940.’’ Europa Publications, 
Ltd. and George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1,213 pages. 
£3 3s. 

This is an excellent complement to the well-know 
“Who’s Who.” The biographies are necessarily less de 
tailed, but they cover the great of the whole world, from 
China to Peru. 


Books Received 


Foreign Exchange. By F. J. Docker. (London) P. S. King. 326 
pages. 15s. net. 

Yorkers on Relief. By G. Adams. (London) H. Milford. 34 
pages. 17s. 6d. 

La Politique d’Isolement Economique. By Paul Robert. Les 
Editions Domat. Montchrestien, Paris. 9% pages. No 
price stated. 

Records and Research in Engineering and Industrial Scienct. 
By J. Edwin Holmstrom. Chapman and Hall. 302 pages. 


15s. 
Dal Naturalismo al Neo Volontarismo. By Armando Bellies. 
Milan. L. 30. 


Dachau the Nazi Hell. By G. R. Kay and L. Wolfe. Francis 
Aldor. 216 pages. No price stated. 


Monetary Experiments. By Richard A. Lester. Oxford 
University Press. 316 pages. 20s. 

Scientific Distribution. By R. Simmat. Pitman. 167 page 
10s. 6d. 


Official Publications 


Colonial Reports. No. 1902. Nyasaland, 1938. 1s. 3d. net. 
No. 1903. Uganda Protectorate, 1938. 1s. 3d. me 
No. 1904. Nigeria, 1938. 2s. net. No. 1905. Mauritius, 
1938. 1s. 6d. net. No. 1906. State of Trengganu (Unfeder- 
ated Malay States), 1938. 1s. 6d. net. No. 1907. Fohort, 
1938. 1s. 6d. net. No. 1909. St. Helena, 1938. 9d. nt 
No. 1910. Fiji, 1938. 1s. 3d. net. No. 1911. Bechuano- 
land Protectorate, 1938. 9d. net. No. 1912. State 
Perlis (Unfederated Malay States) Report for the 
A.H. 1357 (March 3, 1938, to February 20, 1939). 2s. net. 
No. 1913. Barbados, 1938-39. 1s. net. No. 1914. vt 
kong, 1938. 3s. net. No. 1916. Sierra Leone, ! j 
1s. 3d. net. No. 1917. State of Kelantan (Unfederae 
Malay States), 1938. 2s. net. No. 1918. Tongan a 
Protectorate, 1938. 6d. net. No. 1919. Gold oo 
1938-39. 2s. 6d. net. No. 1920. Kenya Colony and 
tectorate, 1938. 1s. 3d. net. 
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The Free Market in Sterling—lIl 


HE accompanying chart, plotting, by weekly averages 
of closing rates, the course of sterling in the free 
market in New York since the outbreak of the war, should 
be viewed in the light of the account given in the first 
article of the gradual tightening of the control over the 
flow of sterling reaching the free market. Wide divergences 
between the free and official rates occurred during the 
early weeks of the war when the pre-war sterling assets 
of foreigners were leaving the country in considerable 
amounts, when there was greater laxity than exists at 
present in authorising transfers of sterling from resident 
to foreign accounts, and when the control of sterling had 
hardly begun to function as an Empire scheme, thus 
leaving many loopholes through which sterling could reach 
the free market. The market being narrow, liable to be 
swamped by comparatively large offerings of sterling and 
prone to react to the day-to-day course of events in the 
military and political spheres, followed an extremely erratic 
course during those early weeks. As compared with the 
official middle rate of $4.03, the free rate touched $3.73 
in the middle of September. There was a_ rapid 
recovery from these altogether unjustifiable levels, and for 
aday or two in the first week of October the free rate 
was actually at a premium over the official rate. This 
equally abnormal state of affairs proved to be short-lived, 
and the rate returned to a modest discount on the official 
quotation. That discount has since the beginning of this 
year maintained itself within the range of 2 to 4 per cent. 
—a behaviour which should cause no surprise in view of 
the existing elasticity in the demand for sterling in the free 
market. A wider range of fluctuations in the free rate 
would have been in no way disquieting; indeed, it would 
have been desirable as indicating a more rigorous control 
and a narrower unofficial market than have in fact obtained. 
The behaviour of sterling in the international foreign 
exchange market must be judged in terms of United States 
dollars. It is in New York that by far the most important 
free market in sterling exchange exists, and it is on the 
New York cross rate that every other centre works when 
dealing in sterling. New York has, in fact, come to hold 
the position of international clearing centre which before 
the war was held by London. Markets such as Amsterdam, 
Zurich and Brussels cannot “ marry” more than a small 
fraction of the business in sterling which reaches them, 
and the greater part of their operations in our currency is 
ultimately settled through New York. 

The significant feature of the free market in sterling is 
hot so much the rate at which sterling is quoted as the 
Volume of business which it transacts. It must not be 
assumed that because the free market rate is within 1 per 
cent. of the official rate all must be well with the exchange 
Position. The business passing through the market is a 
far more important criterion as to the efficacy of our 
exchange control. The free market may be officially 
tolerated, but there is no benevolence about that tolera- 
tion, Every pound which is bought in the free market 
Means the loss of so much foreign exchange which other- 
wise would have been sold to the authorities. To gauge 
Ne size of the free market in sterling is a task of excep- 
tional difficulty, The offerings of sterling which reach it 
do not respond to the interplay of quotations and are fitful 
= the extreme. Moreover, the volume of business passing 
Sat times swollen by speculative operations of more than 





usually fictitious character, since under the existing regula- 
tions it would be impossible for such operations to have 
as their basis the grant of overdraft facilities in terms of 
sterling. The average size of operations transacted in the 
New York market appears to range between £10,000 and 
£20,000—a unit far removed from that which obtained in 
the days when the whole exchange market was free. If 
ever the market has been tested by appreciable operations 
it has dried up with great rapidity. This was seen, for 
example, during the comparatively short period in which 
the free sterling rate in New York was at a premium over 
the official rate. The volume of business handled by the 
free market has fluctuated widely, often as a result of 
individual operations which, given the narrowness of the 
market, have overshadowed it for successive days and even 
weeks. Apart from very isolated days it would not be 
erring widely to suggest that the free market has since the 
beginning of the war transacted between 5 and 10 per cent. 
of the total exchange business in sterling—private and 
official. 

In addition to the free market in spot sterling, some 
kind of forward market has developed in New York. The 
rates quoted in it have shown a discount on forward 
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sterling equivalent to an interest basis of 6 to 7 per cent. 
per annum. This is a very moderate discount seeing that 
the market has been essentially “one way,” the dealers 
having little or no opportunity of offsetting sales against 
purchases by the public and being forced therefore to take 
forward sterling commitments on their own book without 
being able to cover themselves by drawing on facilities in 
London. This forward market has attracted some specu- 
lative activity, though New York banks have been very 
loth to take the credit risk of such operations. It is 
employed in the main for hedging sterling exchange risks 
of a commercial character arising from business with 
Great Britain which, unlike cotton shipments, for example, 
cannot claim the facilities of the official forward market. 

What case can be made for the toleration of the free mar- 
ket? Its main contribution lies in the fact that it has made 
the freedom of sterling compatible with exchange con- 
trol. That control has not involved the blocking of foreign 
assets in this country, except where special agreements 
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have been made. Such assets have been free to make their 
exit through the free market on terms only slightly less 
advantageous than those provided by the official market. 
This fact will redound to the international credit of London 
when such conceptions begin to count again. The free 
market has, moreover, made it more easy for exporters 
from this country to adhere to the long-standing tradition 
of invoicing their sales in terms of sterling. Foreign im- 
porters, by their ability to cover their sterling comparatively 
cheaply in the free market, have perhaps been encouraged 
to buy from this country. In any case, the deterrent that 
might have been created by an immediate compulsion to 
invoice exports in the currency of the importer and thus 
change the age-long practices of many important trades 
has been avoided, largely with the help of the free market. 

The case against the free market emerges clearly from 
what has already been said about the demand for sterling 
that can be satisfied in it. Given the fact that the control of 
sterling exchange has not gone hand in hand with a control 
of foreign trade and of its proceeds, the free market has in 
fact constituted a breach in the control scheme. There is 
no restriction on the foreign demand for sterling in the free 
market, and any sterling offered in that market must sooner 
or later involve a corresponding diminution in the demand 
for sterling which would otherwise have reached the autho- 
rities in this country. It may be suggested that by divert- 
ing some of the demand for foreign currency from the 
official to the free market the loss of foreign exchange 
may be diminished. It is certainly true that the loss will 
not be so direct and immediate. But there can be no real 
hope that more than a negligible amount of sterling will 
get lost in its peregrinations through the international free 
market. The authorities, while tolerating the free market, 
should therefore have done so with barely veiled hostility. 
They have every reason for strangling that market to its 
smallest possible proportions. If in the past they have not 
done more to further the process of strangulation, it is 
because other considerations have for the time being out- 
weighed the case for more rigid application of exchange 
control principles. The decision not to block foreign assets 
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in sterling, for example, may have been prompted by re. 
gard for the credit standing of London, or by the acknoy. 
ledgment that blocking of foreign sterling asscts might 
worse than useless when applied within an Empire schenp 
from which gaping exits must exist for some time to com: 


Again, the official toleration of invoicing of a considerah) § 


part of our export trade in terms of sterling may have be, 
prompted primarily by a regard for the satisfactory deyg. 
opment of that foreign trade. In our understandable sear) 
for more efficacious measures of exchange control we muy 
always beware of the danger of killing what we are merely 
endeavouring to control. : 
It is safe to assume that the wish to tighten up th 
control scheme and to block up the loopholes is eye 
present with the competent authorities in this country, Th 
Dominion and Colonial gaps through which sterling ha 
in the past reached the open market have been persistently 
narrowed. The transfer of sterling to foreign accounts js 
being subjected to greater scrutiny. The main task thy 
remains is to see to it that the demands for sterling to 
pay for the export of goods and services from this county 
are canalised to the official market. This can be dom 
either by insisting on invoicing in a foreign currency which 
the British exporter must under the existing regulations 
transfer to the authorities at official rates, or by demani- 
ing that sterling bought to meet certain debts in this 
country is acquired through the official market. Given time, 
foreign trade will adjust itself to such changes in its habits, 
But, it may be objected, to close up these channels carry. 
ing the demand for sterling to the unofficial market may 
be to invite a serious depreciation of the free sterling 
rate. ‘That result should be accepted without dismay or 
apprehension. As long as the free market can be isolated 
from the vast bulk of exchange transactions in sterling— 
and this means a really effective and comprehensive mech 
anism of control—the rates which it quotes for sterling 
need cause us no concern. If they are unduly low, the los 
will only accrue to foreigners who wish to get sterling 
assets out of the country and to other parties on whom no 
excessive tears need be lost in our present emergency. 


Problems of Hire-Purchase Finance 


OST industries can fall back on precedents from the 
Four Years’ War for guidance in their present 
problems, but this is true only in a limited sense for hire- 
purchase finance undertakings. In some specialised fields 
—such as railway wagon finance-—hire purchase was play- 
ing an important role before 1914. But its present-day 
organisation is essentially the result of the substantial 
improvement in the standard of living and the harnessing 
of the small man’s credit which followed after 1918. 
Hence, most of its problems in wartime are unprecedented. 
Some proportion of personal covenants of hire purchasers 
must inevitably become bad or suspect. The security of 
“ consumers’ capital goods” on which finance has been 
extended may lose part of its calculable value. The normal 
self-liquidating character of hire-purchase finance and the 
dependability of the ultimate sanction of repossession are 
obviously bound to be qualified, in some degree, in war- 
time. The extent to which hire-purchase business had 
grown in pre-war years justifies an examination of these 
twin problems. 

Hire-purchase concerns had only accumulated eight 
months’ experience of the Hire Purchase Act of 1938 
before war broke out. But under the Military Training Act 
and the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act their legal rights 
were subjected to further modification. The effects of these 
measures, and of the war situation generally, depend, to 
some extent, on the type of business handled by the indivi- 
dual company. Three types of business can be distinguished. 
First, the hirer may contract to make instalment payments 
to a finance company, which pays the original dealer in 
cash and assumes ownership of the assets. Secondly, the 
dealer may empower a finance company to collect instal- 





ments as they fall due from the hirer, and by endorsing the 
hirer’s promissory note (and, of course, accepting the con- 
tingent liability in case of default) may obtain a discounted 
cash payment from the finance company. Thirdly, some 
dealers operate their hire-purchase business through a sub- 
sidiary company, which discounts its contracts in batches 
with a finance house, often with an additional deposit of 
collateral security. 

It is obvious that liability in the event of default may 
differ in these three cases. Moreover, the incidence of 
potential default is related, in at least a general way, t0 
the type of business which is conducted by the hire-put- 
chase company. Some of the large companies have handled 
a diversified business and have spread their risks. Others 
have been rather narrowly specialised. This point may be 
illustrated from the motor trade, which provided the bulk 
of hire-purchase finance business before the outbreak of 
war. It is probable that the percentage of total turnover 
accounted for by private and commercial cars, new and 
second-hand, varied from about 50 per cent. in the case of 
the large banking houses (of the first two types discus 
above) to close on 100 per cent. in small specialist firms 
But even before the war, increased competition for the 
shrinking automobile business which followed the crisis of 
September, 1938, was forcing companies into other fiel 
of activity. Moreover, Section 11 of the Hire Purchase 
Act, 1938 (which provides that, in a contract for a road 
vehicle not exceeding £50, the owner may not repossess 
without consent of the Court if one-third of the instalments 
have been paid), operated against companies dealing 1 
low horse-power cars at second or third hand, whose 
security in the event of default rested in their powers © 
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repossession rather than the hirer’s credit standing. Various 
new fields of activity were discovered. Many companies 
discounted bills against an increasing range of household 
equipment, while factory plant, theatrical equipment, agri- 
cultural plant and livestock were developed. Funds were 
also advanced on deferred-payment terms for building 
renovation, but motor business remained outstanding, and 
its shrinkage during the war must have a marked effect on 
the companies’ ability to obtain new business. 

One consequence of the outbreak of war had already 
been foreseen by most companies in the near-war period. 
Some initial disorganisation, depending in degree on the 
intensity of the war, might be caused by delay in collecting 
instalments, owing to a temporary shortage of cash in the 
hands of hirers. Further, the second-hand market for goods 
taken into possession might temporarily disappear or 
realisation values might slump. Difficulties of repossession 
might arise. For example, in the case of small contracts 
(those up to £100 as defined by the 1938 Act) abnormal 
delay might be experienced before the Court could decide 
repossession applications, and hirers might abscond with 
goods at a time when the usual machinery for tracing them 
was temporarily dislocated. In short, advances, loans and 
acceptances might become temporarily frozen, and the 
situation might be further aggravated by some form of 
debt moratorium. Some provision against such eventuali- 
ties had been made before September by demanding in- 
creased deposits on contracts, by shortening the period 
over which credit facilities were offered and, in a few 
cases, by increasing allocations to reserve. Fortunately, 
these extreme consequences were not experienced at the 
outbreak of war, and the hire-purchase companies have 
enjoyed a valuable respite to accommodate their business 
more closely to war conditions. 

In the event, however, the first problem, the ability of 
hirers to maintain payments, quickly affected finance 
companies. At the outbreak of war, where there was danger 
of default owing to the inability of hirers to meet instal- 
ments out of smaller incomes, companies were able, in 
some cases, to call upon a guarantor, or where a contract 
had been taken out in two names, on the second party. 
This right of recourse, apparently, did not apply to guaran- 
tors of contracts taken out by men conscripted under the 
Military Training Act. But the guarantor clause fails under 
the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 1939, in the case of 
contracts entered into before the Act came into force 
(except where they are revised by mutual consent), since 
no person may take possession of any property in conse- 
quence of default without permission of the appropriate 
Court. And where the Court is satisfied that inability to 
pay the rent is due to circumstances attributable to the war, 
leave of repossession may be refused. Hence the Common 
Law right of repossession in default on hire-purchase 
contracts (which was specifically written into the 1938 Act) 
ls set aside in the majority of cases, and only the Court 
can now decide whether, and upon what terms, the owner 
May repossess. Although only pre-war contracts are 
affected, and although in many cases power of repossession 
may only be delayed and not wholly suspended, the volume 
of overdues on such contracts is probably now considerable 
aid many companies, especially those which indulged in 
incautious trading or which failed to make adequate 
Provision for bad debts in the near-war period, will now 

ve to make heavy drafts on liquid resources against 
these frozen assets. In this connection, it may be 
Pointed out that no hirer can be forced to take out a 
tew contract before the old one has expired, though he 
May end the contract by the payment of all arrears, 
together with such additional sums as may be due under 
ts terms, , 

“Circumstances attributable to war” migh 

Bis sa yews ight 

pleaded in the case of Government requisition of pro- 
Perty. This problem is particularly relevant to transport 
Vehicles in wartime. Under the Compensation (Defence) 
ct, 1939, compensation for requisition of vehicles is to 
paid to owners to the value of a reasonable rent (plus 

Certain legitimate operating expenses) and the cost of 
Partial or total damage incurred during the period, but 
xcluding “ fair wear and tear.” Where the property is the 
Subject of a hire-purchase agreement, the hirer may enter 
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a claim for part of the compensation, and failing agree- 
ment between the hirer and the owner as to its appor- 
tionment, the tribunal constituted by the Act shall 
determine the share to each party. Hence, the hirer may 
conclude his contract by paying a lump sum equal to the 
balance of instalments unpaid (less a reasonable deduction 
in interest, due to a shortening of the life of the advance) 
and recoup himself for the loss of use of the vehicle out 
of compensation. Alternatively, he may agree with the 
owner on some basis of apportionment, with or without the 
tribunal’s assistance. 

Apart from the possible delay in liquidating old con- 
tracts, there remains the problem of developing new 
business. The present dislocation in commercial transport 
and the uncertain outlook in the private car market make 
such a development imperative unless hire-purchase busi- 
ness is to shrink to a fraction of its peacetime extent. But 
the expanding industries are now the war industries, and 
companies working on government contracts or operating 
government plant are frequently able to obtain medium- 
and long-term capital from their banks and from share- 
holders (apart from utilising their own liquid resources) on 
cheaper terms than hire-purchase companies have been 
able to offer. Again, the old-established wagon finance 
companies—which, during the depression years, when 
industry’s liquid reserves were depleted, were able to 
provide hire-purchase finance for capital extensions in 
heavy industry and agriculture, and thus have long-stand- 
ing connections in those fields—are also seeking new out- 
lets. Hence, acute competition is already developing for a 
smaller volume of wartime business. 

What new markets are available? Apart from the un- 
known—but possibly small—share of armament financing 
which can be obtained by hire-purchase finance com- 
panies, the Government’s drive in agriculture may offer 
some scope. There are, indeed, signs that the volume of 
contracts with farmers for livestock and plant is already 
increasing. But there are limitations in this field. 
Advances for the purchase of livestock are restricted by a 
provision of the 1938 Act by which both the cash and hire- 
purchase prices of an article must be forwarded to the 
hirer for inspection. It may be difficult to obtain both 
prices for a readily identifiable animal without consider- 
able trouble. Under the same Act, re-possession is only 
permitted by consent of the Court after one-third of the 
instalments have been paid on agricultural contracts up 
to £500—and farmers have a reputation for “ deferred ” 
payment. 

In war, deferred payment contracts have certain advan- 
tages, for though the finance company has only the secu- 
rity of a promissory note, it is not burdened by the 
technical problems of repossession. Such deferred pay- 
ment contracts have already been taken out for land 
drainage and building renovation. Provided that the 
borrower’s credit standing is carefully scrutinised, there 
may be further outlets in this direction, for farmers are 
going to drain more land and some renovation of business 
premises will be required, war damage apart. It is also 
possible that new schemes introduced by the larger com- 
panies for paying taxation instalments on commercial 
vehicles may be further extended. 

But the fundamental problem in wartime is to develop 
the wider application of hire-purchase business. Such 
development is not without some incidental risks, for 
it implies an expansion of advance business of a specialised 
type, in which security would depend more closely on 
the borrower’s credit standing than upon the right of 
recovery of a tangible capital asset. Hence, it would be 
Over-optimistic to expect a sufficient expansion in these 
new fields to offset the probable fall, for the duration 
of the war, in normal hire-purchase business from the 
motor and household equipment trades. Meanwhile, the 
principles of wartime financial policy are clear. The 
danger of bombing and disorganisation demands that risks 
should be spread over as wide industrial and geographical 
areas as possible; reserves against debts must be strength- 
ened, and the mobility of credit must be lubricated by 
shortening the average duration of advances. Hire pur- 
chase, as we know it to-day, is fighting its first war, in 
which victory can only be ensured by a cautious financial 
policy and careful organisation. 
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Dollar Securities Payments.—The undertone of 
the money market has been somewhat firmer during the 
past week. It would have been very much firmer had it not 
been for considerable official purchases of short-dated 
bills from the clearing banks. The credit position has been 
influenced mainly by the accumulation of funds in Gov- 
ernment deposits at the Bank of England. On Wednesday 
of last week these totalled £48,507,000, and this week, 
despite the underallotment of the Treasury bills issued 
last Friday by £5,000,000, their total remained unusually 
high at £45,749,000. One of the reasons for the Treasury’s 
accumulation of inordinately large cash balances is the 
now imminent disbursement of funds in payment for the 
mobilised dollar securities. The payments will begin next 
Monday and it may be assumed that the initial disburse- 
ments will be heavy, as large institutional holders of the 
mobilised securities will already have completed the 
transfer formalities and, indeed, reinvested the anticipated 
proceeds of their compulsory sales. These outgoings will 
be swollen by the customary early March dividend pay- 
ments and should thus serve to create exceptionally easy 
conditions in the short loan position. The effect of these 
large movements of funds will, however, have been to some 
extent neutralised by the appropriate open market opera- 
tions. During the whole of this week the official broker 
has been buying early March maturities from the clearing 
banks, which in their turn have thus been able to buy 
April and May bills from the market. The funds accumu- 
lated in public deposits have thus been in part liberated 


immediately, and the bills purchased from the clearing “ 


banks will through their maturity over the next two weeks 
take up a good deal of the slack created by the imminent 
Government disbursements. Some of these special pur- 
chases are reflected in the rise of £4,363,000 in Govern- 
ment securities shown in the latest Bank return; the 
balance has found its way to other, equally official, tem- 
porary quarters. 


* * * 


Thanks to these open market operations the clearing 
banks have been kept reasonably well supplied with funds 
and it is only in the market for outside money that 
evidence of a slight tightening of credit has been 
apparent. Discount rates remain grounded at their basic 
minimum level of 12's per cent. For all its expansion, the 
supply of Treasury bills is exerting no hardening effect 
on rates. Since the beginning of the year the total of 
Treasury bills issued through the weekly tender has risen 
from £760 millions to £801 millions. Over the same 
period of 1939 the total had dropped from £488 millions 
to £351 millions. The clearing banks’ appetite for bills 
has, however, grown almost in proportion, while the non- 
market demand for bills has increased in even steeper 
progression. For example, the short-term London assets 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia have risen since 
the outbreak of the war from £15,220,000 to {32,962,000 
(Australian), while the London balances of the Reserve 
Bank of India, at Rs. 20,13,15,000, are also about twice 
as high as they were six months ago. This helps to account 
for the comparatively small allotments which the discount 
market syndicate has been obtaining at recent Treasury 
bill tenders. There seems little prospect, therefore, of a 
rally in discount rates until the issue of Treasury bills re- 
sumes its vigorous upswing after the turn of the financial 
year. Even this may be avoided if the first War Loan 
makes its appearance within the next few weeks. 
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Sweden’s Exchange Control.—Formal contro] of 
the exchange market came into operation in Swedeg 
{rom the beginning of this week. ‘The necessary legislation 
passed through the Riksdag over the week-end. The neq 
law gives the Riksbank the monopoly of dealing in foreign 
exchange, but the twenty leading commercial banks of the 
country have been appointed as authorised dealers acti 
as agents for the Riksbank. The purposes for which foreign 
exchange may be obtained have been specified, restric. 
tions have been placed on the transfer of kronor to 
foreigners’ accounts, and the import and export of bank 
notes have been prohibited save under licence. These re. 
strictions do little more than formalise the position created 
some two months ago by a gentlemen’s agreement between 
the Riksbank and the commercial banks. In most respects 
the Swedish control measures follow closely the lines 
marked out by the British Defence Regulations. Here and 
there, however, they outstrip our present control in 
severity. The refusal to readmit Swedish notes save under 
special circumstances is a case in point. It could become 
an important difference if the smuggling of notes out of 
this country were to acquire appreciable dimensions, 
Sweden, unlike this country, has also restrictions on the 
export of gold held on foreign account in the country, other 
than that held for account of the B.I.S. Another direction 
in which the Swedish control goes rather further than ours 
is in the restrictions placed on the free disposal of Swedish 
investments held by foreigners. These can only be liqui- 
dated over a period of at least six weeks, though some 
acceleration on this rate may be allowed subject to tem- 
porary blocking of the krona proceeds of the sales. The 
regulations as now formalised have involved no change 
in the rate of exchange of the krona, which remains fixed 
to the dollar at $23.83 to 100 kronor. The market in 
Swedish kronor in New York has hitherto adhered fairly 
closely to the cross rate parity indicated by the respective 
Bank of England quotations for dollars and kronor. 


* * * 


Anglo-Swedish Payments.--The trade agreement 
recently signed between Sweden and the United Kingdom 
embodied the setting up of a commercial clearing 
machinery through which the bulk of the trade between 
the two countries is financed. Although the link between 
the Swedish krona and sterling was severed on the out- 
break of the war, virtually the whole of the trade between 
this country and Sweden continues to be conducted on a 
sterling basis. The clearing machinery is thus being worked 
through special sterling accounts which have been opened 
with various London banks by banks in Sweden. Into 
these accounts are deposited the proceeds of Swedish 
exports to this country, and out of them the payments due 
from Sweden for goods bought in the United Kingdom are 
made. Under the arrangements entered into between the 
Bank of England and the Riksbank these special accounts 
must be used exclusively for the settlement of the trade 
between the two countries. To that extent the amounts 
due from time to time on one or the other side of the 
ageregate account are temporarily immobilised until the 
flow of trade takes up the balances. Payments into these 
accounts must be notified to the Riksbank under the new 
exchange control regulations, while payments out of these 
accounts must of course conform with our own exchange 
regulations. These partial clearing arrangements do not 
therefore provide loopholes through the exchange control 
of the two countries but conform strictly to them. Wherever 
the trade between the United Kingdom and foreign coun- 
tries is conducted mainly on a sterling basis—and this 18 
true of the other Scandinavian countries and of the South 
American republics—similar arrangements will probably 
be made. They would provide the best means of with- 
holding the sterling proceeds of our exports to those coun- 
tries from the unofficial exchange markets. The machinery 
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* * 


Banning the Free Market.—A significant hint on 
the likely evolution of the British exchange control tech- 
nique was provided last week on the occasion of the latest 


of the Anglo-Swedish clearing could, however, only be 
applied in the settlement of our trade with countries having 
a fairly highly developed commercial banking system. 
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in all cases where rupees are acquired with sterling it is 
incumbent on the purchaser to show that the sterling in 
question has been obtained in the official and not in the 
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free market. By this means the proceeds of Indian exports 
invoiced in sterling were made available to the authorities 
and a considerable gap in the Empire exchange control 


diamond “sights” held in London. Foreign buyers at the 
sights were informed that they must pay for their purchases 
either in foreign currency or in sterling bought in the 
official market. This is the first important instance of an 


official attempt to control the proceeds of export trade 
and canalise them to the centralised reserve of foreign 
exchange. An extension of this technique would cause no 
great surprise. The anticipation of it to the case of the 
monthly diamond “sights” can be understood in view of 
the importance of the amounts involved at these periodical 
sales. If some tightening of the exchange control mechanism 
is under way, there was every justification for endeavour- 
ing to make it apply somewhat in advance of zero hour to 
the considerable foreign payments due at the February 
sales. In recent months it has been the custom of foreign 
buyers at these sales to acquire their sterling in the free 
market. In future that particular factor in the demand for 
sterling will disappear, and, in its disappearance, will 
probably be the forerunner of many others. 


* * 


Indian Export Payments.—Another likely har- 
binger of stricter exchange control in the sterling area is the 
decision expected to be taken by the Indian Government 
that payment for Indian exports outside the sterling area, 
and outside countries whose currencies are officially quoted 
by the Bank of England, must be made in certain speci- 
fied currencies. These are United States dollars, Dutch 
and Dutch East Indies guilders, belgas and Swiss francs. 
In order to obtain rupees to effect payments for goods 
imported from India the importers in the countries in 
question will have to tender one of these currencies to the 
exchange bank with which they deal. An earlier exchange 
regulation promulgated some three weeks ago required that 


scheme was filled. With the latest regulations the Indian 
authorities should exercise effective control over the pro- 
ceeds of the bulk of Indian export trade. 


* * 


War Risks Insurance for Hulls.—Though no bind- 
ing schedule of rates for insuring ships against war risks 
has yet been issued, an unofficial scale of rates has now 
been circulated in the marine insurance market. It is note- 
worthy that the rates, even for vessels in non-British 
ownership, are substantially lower if vessels are in convoy, 
and also that ships of the Italian, Japanese, Spanish and 
Jugoslav flags are more cheaply covered than others. These 
features indicate that underwriters appreciate the fact that 
neutral ships are threatened equally with British by 
German methods of sea warfare, but that they are equally 
safeguarded if in convoy, while the flags of the four Powers 
named are respected by the Germans. For all vessels other 
than those of the four countries named the rates for 
voyages not in convoy between the United Kingdom or 


Continent (within the limits Bordeaux and Holland), and 
for 15 days after arrival at the port of destination, are 


80s. per cent. for the single journey and 120s. for the 
round journey. The rates to and from these regions to 
other parts of the world are the same. For ships in convoy 
the corresponding rates for the single journey are 60s., 
while Italian, Japanese, Spanish and Jugoslav vessels not in 
convoy can be covered on these voyages at 60s. for the 
single journey and 100s. for the round journey. For vessels 
of all countries (except the United States) the rates 
quoted for voyages to and from Scandinavia (not East of 
Malm6) are 80s. for the outward voyage, provided no call 
is made at a belligerent port, except for examination, and 
120s. for the round voyage. A reduction is made in these 
various rates if the voyage ends at a French port in the 
Bay of Biscay or at a Mediterranean port. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


AMONG the officially quoted exchanges 
a feature this week has been the 
strength of the Argentine peso on re- 
ports that there is a good maize crop. 
From a middle rate of 17.30 last week, 
the quotation appreciated on Monday 
to 17.274 and again on Wednesday to 
17.174. Belgas have also been firmer, 
and on Monday the rate fell from 
23.824 to 23.774. Among the free ex- 
Changes Finnish marks have been 
Weaker on ihe military news, and the 
tate on Wednesday rose by 5 points to 
245m. sellers. In New York sterling 
has been fairly steady around 3.95, 
with an easier tendency on Wednesday 
When it closed at 3.94%. 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Mar. 2, Feb. 22,'Feb. 29, 
1939 1940 1940 


Bank Rate.............cceees 2 2 2 


Rates : 
Caring Banks .........| 12-1* 1~114t d=tiet 
Se | 5g 34-1 g-1 
Discount Rates : | 
Treasury Bills (3 mth.)! — 12 1139 1139 
Three months’ bank 
SRE 
* Viz., lg per cent. for loans against Treasury Bills 
Sher approved bills and British Government 
*curities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
Other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
ity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 
Viz., 1 per cent. for loans against Treasury 
and British Government securities; 11g per 
Sent. for loans against other collateral. 


lo~17z0) L1zo-}116! llzo 


At last week’s Treasury Bill tender 
total applications rose to the high level 
of £112.1 millions, compared with 
£106.9 millions in the previous week. 
The average rate of discount worked 
out a little lower at £1 Os. 5.74d. per 
cent., against £1 Os. 6.15d., but there 
was a considerable drop in the market’s 
allotment quota which only amounted 
to 32 per cent., compared with 47 per 
cent. in the previous week. The bills 
were again underallotted by £5 
millions, and the amount on offer this 
week has again been reduced, from £60 
millions to £55 millions. 

* 


The only rate which has been 


THE BANK RETURN 


Mar. 1, | Feb. 14,| Feb. 21, Feb. 28, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 


£ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. £ mill. 
Issue Dept. 


Gold ... 226°4 0-2 0:2 0:2 
Value per oz. 


ME 0 148s. 5d. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 


Jotes in cir- 


culation | 478-4 531-6 530-0 531-2 
Banking Dep) 

Reserve... 48-9 49-4 51-2 50-0 
PublicDeps.| 11:6 39-2 48-6 45-7 
Bnkrs’Deps.| 110-4 | 105-5 97:2 99-4 
Other Deps., 36°5 40°5 | 40-4 38°9 
Govt. Secs. | 99:0 | 126-1 | 122:8 | 127-1 
Dis.&Ads.| 6:3 | 47 | 46 | 2-8 
Other Secs. | 22-4 23-1 25:6 22-2 
Proportion 30-8% 26-6%| 27-5%| 27-91% 





affected by the conditions caused by 
the accumulation of funds in public 
deposits is that for bond money. It is 
now quoted at %-1, compared with 3-1 
last week. Discount rates are, if any- 
thing, slightly weaker, as the banks 
have been ready buyers of the small 
amount of bills on offer, and the effec- 
tive rate for the three months’ bank 
draft is no more than ly: per cent. 
* 

The maintenance of public deposits 
at a high level, which is the chief 
feature of the Bank Return, is discussed 
in a Finance Note. There is a small 
rise in the note circulation, but 

(Continued on page 386) 


THE BULLION MARKET 


Gold Silver 


Date Price per oz. standard 
Price per 
ounce fine* 


Cash | Two Mths. 


1940 8 


» @ | d. i d, 
Feb. 23... 168 O | 20316 {| 2031 
oe ae 6 168 0O 20516 | 2014 
oe a ke 168 0 | 2033 | 203, 
— 168 0 | 20716 20716 
a 168 0 | 2012 20716 


* Bank of England’s official price. 
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FIXED-INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 

MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 
fixed-interest 
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for those investors affected, which has set up the familiar 
process of a seepage of lower interest rates throughout all 
sections of the market, and has acted with the more force 
since free funds are now compelled to compete in a closed 
capital market. The advance in equities—to an average level 
which they occupied throughout the first eight months of 
1939—has thus been essentially an interest phenomenon. 
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bankers’ deposits are £2.2 millions 
higher for which the small fall in 
public and other deposits is respon- 
sible. 

The long series of declines in silver 
prices which have persisted through- 
out February has been checked this 
week. There has been a small amount 
of Indian buying which, in a very 
narrow market, has been enough to 
cause rises each day. 


, . re Y/Y Troe 
INSURANCE NOTES 
Scottish Widows’ Fund. 
The Scottish Widows’ Fund is one 
of the first of the life offices to publish 
its results for 1939. They exhibit ten- 
dencies which will probably be re- 
peated in the reports and accounts of 
other life offices. The effects of four 
months of war may be seen in the re- 
duction of premiums from £2,204,292 
in 1938 to £2,167,598 in 1939, a move- 
ment which reflects the falling-off of 
new business from a net total of 
£5,240,530 for 1938 to one of 
£3,476,339 for 1939. This drastic de- 
cline in new business may not, per- 
haps be a certain guide to the present 
experience of the office, for it has 
issued an attractive civilian war risks 
life assurance plan which preserves the 
original premium rates for with-profits 
policies, and allows for war losses by 
adjustment of bonuses, should this 
prove to be necessary. The effect of 
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Equities —On 
ws index of ordinary shares reached 80.6— 
the highest level touched since early last August. Turn- 
over has recently compared favourably with that of the 
corresponding period of last year, although the market was 
then being encouraged to hope that it was “ Peace in our 
time.” In some measure, the equity markets are coming 
back into their own. The recent conversion operation and 
the dollar stocks requisition created a re-investment problem 
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first, been 
of gilt edged, which has brought War Loan Within q 
fraction of par this week. For obvious reasons, including the 
uncertainties of taxation and the impact of active warfare 
on trade and property, the speculator has found little jp. 
centive among industrial shares. His activities have bee, 
concentrated on the home rail market—to what effect cay 
be seen in this week’s movements, when haste to take pro. 
fits caused a general reaction, despite the excellent dividend 
announced by the Southern Railway. On Thursday, there 
were signs that the speculator was searching for new fields 
of profit among gold shares. This section responded to the 
general terms of Mr Hofmeyr’s Budget speech to the 
South African Assembly. 
clearly valuable, particularly to low-grade mines. 
industry as a whole will have to pay no less, and the Precise 
impact of the new taxation arrangements on mines of 
different life and grade certainly cannot be worked out 
from the first summaries of the speech. Johannesburg led 
the way on Thursday and London followed, but it was 
significant that, after the early gains had been recorded jn 
London, Kaffirs made no further progress during the day, 


Dominion Loan 
developmenis which have an intimate bearing on the con- 
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backed by the unobtrusive Progress 


An equity in the price of gold is 
But the 


* * 


Policy.—Last week witnessed two 


eibusion of the Dominions to the war financial effort. The 
Government of India announced the creation of mu 


1940 


cent. 
1942-47, 


directly 


high war taxation is most strikingly 


seen in the fall in net interest earn- 
ings from £4 Is. 6d. per cent. to 
€3 15s. 7d. per cent. on a net basis, 


for the gross rate was practically un- 
changed at £5 2s. 3d. per cent., against 
£5 2s. 4d. per cent. in 1938. A com- 
parable decline in the net rate, result- 
ing from higher income tax, will un- 
doubtedly be shown by all hife 


offices. On the payments side there 
was an advance in surrenders from 
£237,482 in 1939 to £261,488 last 


year. Claims by death, at £1,274,678, 
compared with £1,188,056 in the pre- 
vious year and claims by maturity were 
£1,318,354 compared with £1,004,654 
This latter increase is, no doubt, partly 
due to the expansion in twenty-year 
endowments in the first year following 
the Great War. Expenses, owing to 
the saving in first year commissions 
which accompanied the reduction in 
new business, were only 13.09 per cent. 
of premiums last year compared with 
13.45 per cent. in 1938. The directors 
have prudently decided to reduce the 
interim rate of profits bonus on 
policies becoming claims during the 
present year—this step being dictated 
by the present uncertain position of net 
interest earnings. The new interim 
bonus rate is 20s. per cent. compound, 
compared with 38s. per cent. com- 
pound declared a year previously. The 
most conspicuous movement among 
the assets, which total nearly £36 
millions, was a decline in policy loans 
from £1,537,124 to £1,281,408. 


loans, to which conversion facilities would be offered to 
holders of certain dated India sterling loans, 
irredeemable 3 and 34 per cent. stocks. The sterling loans 
to which the conversion offer is to apply are: 
1949-52, 34 per cent. 1954-59, 4 per cent. 1948-53, 44 per 
1950-55, 44 


and also the 


3 ¥ cea 


per cent. 1958-68, and 5 per cent. 


The first optional date available to the India 
Government ranges in these cases from two to eighteen 
years hence, so that it cannot apply its sterling resources 
to replace the stocks, on the lines adopted by 
Canada recently. But since the Indian Government has, it 





Sun Life Assurance.—On the 
basis of new business, the Sun Life is 
the second largest office transacting 
ordinary life business in this country, 


even allowing for the one-third 
decline from £21,659,700 to 
£14,656,200) in new assurances last 
year. With its £5.195,500 of premiums 
in 1939, the Society ranks third on 
the basis of premium income. Th 
diminution of new business did not 
prevent a moderate rise of £269,627 in 
total premiums. The annual accounts, 
issued with commendable speed, show 
that claims by death were rather higher 
last year and claims by maturity of 
endowments were considerably higher 
—the larger increase being due, 0 
doubt, to the large volume of 20-year 
endowments written in 1919, Ther 
was a notable expansion in the gros 
rate of interest, from £4 9s. 10d. per 
cent. in 1938 to £4 Ills. & 
per cent. in 1939, but heavier taxation 
caused the net rate to fall from 
£3 18s. per cent. to £3 13s. per cent 
The saving of first-year commissions 
on new business caused a decline 
the expense ratio from 14.8 per ceit 
to 13.5 per cent. At the end of 1939 
the life assurance fund was in exces 


of £41} millions. The balance shet 
shows that of the increase © 
£1,784,700 which occurred in total 
assets, £1,165,200 was invested # 


British Government and home muir 
cipal securities. 
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is believed, purchased appreciable holdings of these stocks, 
while other blocks of the stocks are held in India, the same 
effect will be achieved to the extent that they can be 
replaced by corresponding rupee issues. ‘he Government 
will, in fact, first issue the rupee stocks on its own account, 
and it will then periodically offer conversion facilities to 
the public from April Ist next. India sterling stocks have 
responded to the announcement on the London market, for 
the conversion facilities will obviously tend to reduce the 
supplies of the stocks, and will modify the dependence of 
the Indian Government on the London market when the 
present loans fall due for replacement. Nor should the con- 
yersion of sterling into rupee stocks be difficult, since the 
latter usually command relatively higher prices. The second 
Dominion loan development is Australia’s £18 millions 
internal loan, which is divided into a five-year issue carry- 
ing 33 per cent., and a 10-16-year issue carrying 33 per 
cent. In view of the relative shortness of the loans, these 
rates compare very favourably, to the lender, with those 
offered on internal loans offered in Australia last year 
before war broke out. Australia, no less than this country, 
has a closely controlled capital market. Her borrowing, 
therefore, can be facilitated, within broad limits, by the 
exercise of the same powers which are being applied in the 
London market. Hence, an interest basis closer to 3 per 
cent., rather than 34 per cent., would seem merited by the 
circumstances. 


* * * 


Southern Railway Dividend.—The directors of the 
Southern Railway have exceeded the market's best expec- 
tations by recommending a dividend of 1} per cent. on 
the deferred stock. Their statement discloses that net 
revenue for the full year increased from {5,941,904 to 
{6,742,576, after making an estimated adjustment for the 
control period from September lst. Gross receipts for the 
first eight months of railway and ancillary businesses in- 
creased by £387,000, of which £146,000 was saved “ net.” 
Like the other main line companies, therefore, the 
Southern enjoyed considerable prosperity in July and 
August, for its increase in net revenue at the end of the first 
half of the year amounted to no more than £17,000. It 
follows that the four months’ period since the end of August 
has contributed {£654,672 towards the increase in net 
revenue for the full year. The result, allowing for increased 
interest charges, due to the issue of £74 millions of 4 per 
cent. debenture stock early last year, is a surplus of 
{402,235 for the deferred stock, compared with a deficit 
of £131,871 in 1938, and the 14 per cent. dividend is 
covered with £8,610 to spare. The following statement of 
the appropriation of net revenue is computed from the 
directors’ announcement : — 


Years ending December 3lst, 


1937 1938 1939 
; f £, 4, 
Net revenue .... . 6,552,124 5,941,904 6,742,576 
Deb. interest ....... ; 1,943,167 1,943,167 2,209,733 
Pref. dividends .... ; Z,foaaele Zidiscsie Atoms 
Pref. ord. div... 1,379,330 1,379,330 1,379,330 
Earned for def. ord. 478,349 Dr.131,871 402,235 
iii: as 472,354 Nil 393,625 
i aa ol 14 Nil 1} 
Carried forward ............ 226,804 94,933 103,543 


This achievement of exceeding the net revenue of 1937 and 
Paying a dividend well in excess of expectations pleased 
the market on Wednesday afternoon, but it did not stimu- 
late the deferred stock, which was particularly affected by 
the attentions of the profit-taker. The stock has a very high 
gearing in the early stages of the Pool Scheme. Between 
Stage 1 (net revenue £6.6 millions) and Stage 2 (net 
tevenue {7.2 millions) its earnings jump from 0.8 per cent. 
102.7 per cent., without allowance for E.P.T., on a profits 
Standard. But the addition of a further £200,000 net 
fevenue brings the stock to its maximum expectations of 
5.2 per cent. The estimated result of the Pool for the four 
Months’ control period adopted by the railways is a net 
fevenue of £133 millions—a figure which suggests that 
uring those four months the Pool as a whole was working 
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at an annual rate rather less than mid-way between Stage 1 
(controlled revenues of £40 millions) and Stage 2 (con- 
trolled revenues of £434 millions). The subsequent in- 
crease in traffic and the partial exhaustion of immediate 
operating economies, compared with the average experience 
for the four months’ period, may, therefore, have reduced 
the further gearing possibilities of Southern deferred. But 
it is clearly within striking distance of Standard Revenue 
during the current year. On that assumption, and the 
further assumption that E.P.T. will not be based on a 
profits standard, the current price of 193, to which the 
stock has reacted, despite the dividend announcement, 
may not be too dear for earnings possibilities of 3.2 per 
cent. 


* * * 


The Railway Agreement.—Much of Lord Horne’s 
address to the stockholders of the Great Western Railway 
on Wednesday was devoted to the inside story of the nego- 
tiations between the railway companies and the Govern- 
ment which led to the recent wartime agreement. Lord 
Horne had no difficulty in showing that the companies had 
safeguarded the interests of their stockholders to their 
utmost ability. The story began in 1937, when the railway 
companies were asked to outline their proposals. They then 
entered a claim based upon their standard revenues. But it 
was not until July last year that a definite proposal was 
received from the Government, which suggested a guar- 
antee of pre-war profits, plus a share in any increased profits 
earned, up to a maximum, leaving the remainder to the 
Government. This, of course, is actually the basis of the 
agreement. The railways’ contention that their net revenues 
should be increased, in proportion to gross receipts—that 
is, to the increased volume of traffic handled—was rejected, 
on the grounds that the companies must be financially 
interested in the management of their undertakings. 
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Moreover, the inclusion of London Transport in the scheme 
shifted the burden of the Board’s reduced earnings to the 
main line companies, while the financial arrangements for 
the requisitioning of privately-owned wagons fall on the 
Pool. It is evident that the railways were satisfied on these 
points by the clearer definition of the powers of the Railway 
Executive Committee and its relations to the Minister 
of Transport, on the one hand, and the companies, on the 
other. And although Lord Horne did not refer to the point, 
it is also probable that the form of the machinery for 
adjusting railway charges to increases in costs is welcome 
to the companies. The agreement may not represent an 
ideal solution, from the railway point of view (quite apart 
from the public interest, which is discussed on page 373), 
but stockholders will hardly conclude from Lord Horne’s 
account that the concessions made by the companies to the 
Government’s viewpoint have been uncompensated. 


* * * 


The Railways and E.P.T.—Lord Horne’s reference 
to the liability of the railways to Excess Profits Tax 
deserves quotation in full: — 

Although the income received by each of the companies 
will be subject to Excess Profits Tax, I cannot suppose 
that any basis would be fixed which would be likely to 
diminish appreciably the amount available for distribution 
on our ordinary stock. 


Lord Horne, however, did not make it clear to what level 
of earnings his remarks applied. As we showed on page 303 
of The Economist of February 17th, the earnings of Great 
Western ordinary stock at Stage 2 would amount to 4.6 per 
cent., but after allowing for E.P.T. on a profits standard 
based on 1936-37, this figure would be reduced to 4.1 per 
cent. At maximum earnings, when the stock would other- 
wise receive 8.1 per cent., E.P.T. on a profits standard 
would reduce the figure to 5.5 per cent., while a 6 per cent. 
capital standard applied to maximum? earnings would 
reduce the percentage to 6.9. These figures, compared 
with Lord Horne’s suggestions, prompt some highly in- 
teresting speculations for railway stockholders. Do they 
mean that a capital standard is expected to apply? Or do 
they assume that a profits standard would have small effect 
because Pool revenues are unlikely to rise appreciably? 
The second hypothesis can surely be ruled out. But even 
the first possibility would “appreciably reduce” the 
amount available for distribution on the ordinary stock if 
maximum earnings were reached. The answer depends, of 
course, upon the terms of Clause 13(7) of the second 
Finance Act last year, which is to be revised. This clause 
determined the circumstances which justify, and rate 
allowed under, a capital standard. At the moment the 
allowance is limited to 6 per cent. on ordinary capital, but 
the railways might argue that the allowance should be 
made on total capital expenditure—which in the Great 
Western’s case exceeded the nominal issues of stock by 
£304 miilions at the end of 1938. Clearly, if that fact were 
to be taken into account, it would alter the whole com- 
putation of E.P.T. for railways and other companies whose 
earnings could be shown to be depressed in the base years. 


* * * 


L.M.S. Report.—The L.M.S. Report for 1939, like 
that of Great Western, is less informative than the prelimi- 
nary statement, which at least distinguished between the 
movement of net revenue in the first eight months and 
the results under four months of control. Lord Horne, 
at the Great Western meeting this week, disclosed that the 
railways and London Transport had agreed on a figure of 
£133 millions as representing the net revenue of the Pool 
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for that period. It may be taken that this figure refers to 
controlled revenues, and does not include any nop. 
controlled revenues which may be attributable to the jp. 
dividual companies from road transport and Irish railway 
interests. Lord Horne described this figure as “ reasonably 
reliable,’ and thanks to its publication L.M.S. stock. 
holders will have no difficulty in assessing actual net 
revenue for the first eight months of last year—although, 
in present circumstances, that is not a very profitable 
exercise in arithmetic. The estimated Pool revenues, how. 
ever, are evidently subject to a number of final adjust. 
ments. These include, presumably, adjustments to be made 
in respect of the operation of the London Transport Pool 
from September to December. The Board’s revenue is to 
be made up to £2,430,000 under the agreement, but the 
relative contributions of the railways to the London Pool, 
and the final liability of the Treasury in meeting the bal- 
ance payable to the Board to make up this sum—and to 
mect its contribution to the new Pool—are probably not yet 
known. Again, the extent of the net liability of the com- 
panies for payments to owners of private wagons is not 
settled. It is intended that the finances of the wagon re- 
quisitioning should be self-balancing; but in the early 
stages of control, at least, it is possible that the railways 
may be involved in some net loss. Hence, the railway results 
for 1939 are subject to a margin of error. This is speci- 
fically provided for in the auditors’ certificate to the 
L.M.S. report, which is given “ subject to any variation 
which may be necessary of the adjustment which has been 
estimated for the Control Period.” 


* * * 


Bank of San Paulo Bond Tender.—No little in- 
dignation has been aroused by the action of the Bank of the 
State of San Paulo in connection with the recent tender 
offer. The Bank, as in previous years, had some £100,000 
of money in London to apply towards the redemption 
of 6 per cent. mortgage bonds (which, although guar- 
anteed by the State of San Paulo, have received no interest 
since 1937, when a partial payment was made). It there- 
upon invited holders to offer their bonds for repayment by 
tender, when the market quotation was standing at 35-40, 
The result has now been announced. The Bank will repay 
bonds tendered at prices not exceeding 30—an operation 
which involves a mere £1,500 of the £100,000 which is 
actually available for redemption purposes. There can be 
litte wonder that dealers have approached the Stock 
Exchange Committee regarding this action. Here, surely, 
is the apotheosis of default. A debtor begins on the down- 
ward path by defaulting on interest service, and as a result 
the price of his obligations is driven down. The next stage 
is to invite offers for repayment, by a method which ensures 
the greatest advantage, since he can repay the weakest 
sellers. And then, because the prices of the bonds offered 
do not happen to be agreeable, he repudiates even that 
undertaking. It is an infallible technique, provided that the 
debtor does not object to tearing his credit into tatters. 
And, unfortunately, it is a further contribution to the 
erosion of the value of British foreign investments, the im- 
portance of which has become the more vital owing to wat. 


* * * 


Manchester Ship Canal.— One of the early 
casualties of the war was the suspension of publication of 
the Manchester Ship Canal’s monthly gross receipts. 
Hence, the extent to which the war months contributed to 
the company’s improved results for the year to Decem- 
ber 31st cannot be ascertained. However, the accounts 
themselves lack only the customary analysis of the volume 
of toll-paying traffic. Total gross receipts have advanced 
7 per cent., from £1,860,581 to £1,993,014, and total net 
receipts 15 per cent. from £739,590 to £853,609, while 
the company’s railways have been able to save the whole 
of their increase in gross receipts. This improvement fe- 
flects generally increased prosperity in Lancashire, but as 
Sir Frederick J. West pointed out at Monday’s annual 
meeting, the partial wartime elimination of road haulier 
competition has not yet brought corresponding benefit to 
water transport. Taxation requires £70,000 against 
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40,000, contingencies and repairs receive a further 

(35,000, and, after the usual heavy demands for mort- 

and bond interest, there is £177,864 against 

{107,691 for the preference and ordinary shares. The 

erence shares receive a 3 per cent. dividend, against 

2} per cent., and the ordinary shares 14 per cent. An 
analysis of the last three years’ results follows : — 

Years to December 31, 
1937 1938 1939 
Gross receipts : 


£ £ 
Manchester Ship Canal 1,435,526 1,323,788 1,421,745 


MT  Gdguandeveskesss%aa . 2,019,135 1,860,581 1,993,014 
Total net receipts ......... 859,438 739,590 853,609 
BM Sc nceucscsensess : 25,000 40,000 70,000 
Contingencies ........... 35,000 35,000 35,000 
Interest & other charges 527,505 519,756 533,602 
Pref. stock div. 37,143 37,143 37,143 
SEL. sdenpvidersesenes 34,780 107,691 177,864 
Pref. shares :— 
Oy AEP save 3:9 1:8 3 
I sca yashobacces 4 2 3 
Ord. shares :— 
Ae 2-1 1-0 1:6 
TL eee 2 1 1} 
Carried forward ............ 31,701 21,877 23,467 


Cash holdings have fallen from £799,143 to £484,721, 
which is more than offset by the redemption of £496,405 
§ per cent. debentures during the year. The company’s 
gutlook for the duration would appear reasonably good, 
and the ordinary shareholder will benefit from the progress 
of debt redemption. But this assumes that cotton imports 
will be maintained, and even increased, in the interests of 
increased exports, and, moreover, rising costs (on which the 
chairman laid great emphasis this week) must be allowed 
for in estimating future earnings possibilities. The ordinary 
shares are priced at 5s. to yield £6 per cent. 


* * * 


Metropolitan Electric Supply.— Metropolitan Elec- 
tric has been spared some of the difficulties experienced 
by London undertakings, thanks to the relative importance 
of outlying districts in its area of supply. A 4 per cent. 
reduction in revenue from the London area has been more 
than offset by a 7 per cent. increase from the larger 
Western area, and the final result is a rise of 2 per cent. 
in total operating revenue, which, in the circumstances, 
is satisfactory. Particulars of unit sales are not available, 
but stockholders will note that the rise in total expenditure 
amounts to 2 per cent. and is thus commensurate with the 
advance in gross revenue. The following table summarises 
the accounts of the past three years : — 

Years ended December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
| L f f 

Total operating revenue 1,576,893 1,707,021 1,765,430 
Other income ............ 237,896 241,622 222,949 
General expenses ...... 1,121,388 1,276,127 1,300,694 
Deb. and loan service ... 124,322 134,306 154,825 
Deprecn. and reserve ... 178,255 162,178 193,571 
Preference dividends ... 22,500 22,500 22,500 
Ordinary stock :— 

Ser 368,324 353,532 316,789 

ST 338,496 360,000 300,000 

Earned %  .....2000: ' 13-4 11-8 10-8 

cc ccetesiees 12 12 10 
ToNo,2 Reserve ...... 19,106 23,906 20,943 
Carry-forward ......... 161,826 131,452 127,297 


The reduction in dividend (by omission of the 2 per cent. 

us paid in the two previous years) has, in fact, been 
due to financial charges which have necessarily increased 
M step with the constantly rising capital outlay of 
fecent years. Debenture service requires £143,800 against 
£121,697, owing chiefly to the accrual of a full year’s 
interest on £750,000 3 per cent. debenture stock issued at 
the end of 1938. Depreciation and reserve accounts absorb 
Tughly £31,000 more, and on the other side of the account 
Were is a reduction in investment and management 
meome. The net result is a £36,743 fall in equity earnings 
0 {316,789—representing 10.8 per cent. on the ordinary 
Mock against 11.8 per cent. in the previous year. Last 
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year’s return on recent capital expenditure was, possibly, 
subnormal, but it appears at least to have mitigated the 
influence of war conditions on the figures. Further capital 
expenditure, however, was required in 1939, to the extent 
of £549,232, of which no less than £336,017 (against 
£171,750) was expended on mains in the Western area. 
Further issues of preference and debenture capital 
have recently been announced. The nature of the com- 
pany’s area suggests that 1940 operating results should be 
relatively satisfactory, but renewed progress in net earnings 
is far more problematical. Confidence in the company’s 
ability to maintain a 10 per cent. dividend, however, is 
suggested by the current yield of £5 Os. 10d. per cent. on 
the £1 ordinary stock units at 40s. 


* * * 


Midland Counties Electric. — This concern is 
essentially a holding company whose interests include trac- 
tion as well as electricity supply. Its accounts do not 
separate the respective contributions of these interests to 
total revenues, for they are drawn up on uninformative 
holding company lines. The directors’ report has in pre- 
vious years recorded steadily progressive trading profits 
of the operating companies, but for 1939 an apparent fall 
in the total from £812,827 to £805,487 is shown. The 
reduction in the group’s income, however, is not due to 
lower trading profits, for it is stated after tax. When adjust- 
nent is made for this factor, it would appear that progress 
in 1939 was probably greater than in 1938. An appreciable 
increase in the total depreciation and reserve provision for 
the group, from £383,200 to £415,547, has further affected 
the apparent reduction in the parent company’s net in- 
come from £431,661 to £396,976, but the higher rate of 
taxation actually accounts for the decline, and the gross 
rate earned on the ordinary stock is the same as a year ago, 
as the following table shows: — 


Years ended December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
Supply and Traction Cos. :— z i. 
Subsidiaries’ profits, after tax ... 767,352 812,827 805,487 
To depreciation and reserves 377,116 383,200 415,547 
Parent company :— 
Total income, after tax ............ 391,733 431,661 396,976 
I oN ia sdn nit cveceteceesenscka 41,793 40,744 41,552 
COMET GUISE oon ncicicisiccccsccs 17,550 17,971 21,172 
PI Oo ic cnicedccacccancass 111,919 117,813 105,625 
Ordinary stock :— 
Ee eee ee eee 220,471 255,133 228,627 
BR sadtrkternisntanciabacndidiunss¢é 180,000 174,000 156,000 
PT. Aianiddacesotmmuancanuaeess 9-8 11-7 11-7 
riick iughickaaeandsghadinasnas 8 8 8 
I osc cis iva ch dust cecadilieha’ 57,125 80,964 71,435 
SN ivccescccsinnigcexerress 14,993 15,162 16,354 


*“* Abnormal conditions ” during the four months of war 
did not, apparently, affect the supply undertakings, earn- 
ings of which were “well maintained,’ and traction 
earnings were “satisfactory,” although services were 
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necessarily curtailed. Some part of the advances to subsidi- 
aries outstanding at the end of 1938 appears to have been 
funded, for though the total interest in subsidiaries is 
increased from £8,207,222 to £8,396,366, shareholdings 
in subsidiaries are up from £6,345,279 to £6,819,986. Dur- 
ing the year, the company’s holding in Cheltenham Dis- 
trict Traction was realised, at a profit of £43,564, which 
together with £71,436 from revenue, raises the fund from 
£275,000 to £390,000. In war conditions, the group’s re- 
cent progress must slacken—there is no reference in the 
latest report to extensions—but the 8 per cent. dividend, 
in view of the spread of the company’s interests, can be 
regarded as well covered. At the current price of 38s. 14d., 
the {1 units yield £4 4s. per cent. 


* * * 


Encouraging Textile Profits. — Recent textile 
company reports have shown impressive progress in all 
sections of the industry. Among cotton spinners, Barlow 
and Jones have recently reported an 81 per cent. increase 
in profits for 1939, from £48,178 to £87,250; while at the 
weaving end of the trade, Jackson and Steeple have de- 
clared a 10 per cent. dividend for the same period, the 
highest since 1920. And although the decision of Calico 
Printers to defer consideration of a preference dividend 
payment until the year’s operations to June 30, 1940, are 
available has a familiar discouraging ring, it is only wise 
for a company which has been drawing on its resources 
for at least a decade, and whose 5 per cent. cumulative 
preference dividends are three and a half years in arrears, to 
demand adequate time to assess war contingencies. Across 
the Pennines, Woolcombers, Ltd., which is the most im- 
portant unit in the trade, last year increased its trading 
profits (after depreciation) from £76,087 to £110,905; 
while Yorkshire Indigo reports an advance from £19,830 
to £39,146. All these companies’ accounts reflect four 
months’ war experience, but Fenton and Bradley Mills, 
whose accounts were closed in July, 1939, have this week 
published a figure of net profits available for prior charges 
of £30,333, against £7,124, and are to pay a 5 per cent. 
ordinary dividend, the first since 1934. Though this re- 
covery in the first half of 1939 might appear of only 
historical interest, it has a definite bearing on the results 
of several hosiery manufacturing companies published 
recently. How far have pre-war “ prosperity” or heavy 
restocking purchases since September assisted in - 
phenomenal jump in William Hollins’ profits from {£1,7$ 
to £183,832? That these factors have been of major im- 
portance for manufacturers of branded goods is also sug- 
gested by the results for 1939 of I. and R. Morley, whose 
total income has advanced from £128,441 to £323,881, 
and of those of Full-Fashioned Hosiery, whose profits for 
the year ended December 31st last are 51 per cent. higher 
at £93,986. But even on the short view, heavy taxation 
demands (though not, in the majority of cases, E.P.T., cal- 
culated on a 6 per cent. capital standard) and the need to 
replenish free reserves will limit the participation of share- 
holders in increased profits. For spinning, weaving and 
dyeing companies the outlook is not unpropitious. Prices, 
as well as costs, are rising, and restocking purchases are 
still considerable, while the effects of cotton or wool ration- 
ing may be partially mitigated by manufacturing for export. 
But unless the hosiery manufacturer can also join in the 


export drive, his present dependence on a semi-luxury 


domestic market must temper any optimistic conclusions on 
wartime prospects. 
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London and Provincial Store Results .—It was clea 
that the sorry experience of London stores in 1939.49 
would not extend to provincial retail stores. The lates 
report of Lewis’s, Ltd., however, is surprisingly good. Tota} 
income, after charging an unstated, though presumably 
increased, amount for taxation, amounts to £849,088, 
against £814,203 in the previous year, after a tax Provision 
of £44,787. Despite the incidence of higher interest charges 
last year, a small increase in equity earnings has bee, 
achieved by the company. A further batch of preliminary 
results from London companies, however, confirms the 
difficulties of 1939-40 in the West End, though an impor. 
tant exception is provided by A. W. Gamage, Ltd. The 
following table summarises the net profits and dividends 
announced by six companies this week: — 





Years to jonuaey 31 approx. 


Company Net Profit} Ord. ie 
1939 1940 1939 1940 

ae h & % 
Lewis’s, Ltd..... 672,024 684,477 275* 275* 
John Barker and Co. .. 347,941 306,663 15 10 
Swan and Edgar 115,986 72,299 7 3} 
Peter Robinson 61,395 33,044 4 Nil 
F, Gorringe ..... 27,153 19,266 8 5 
A. W. Gamage 112,151 117,152 15 15 


where the 
accounts, 


+ From preliminary statements, except Lewis’s, Ltd., 
amount earned for dividends is shown, from the 
* Deferred ordinary. 


Comparatively speaking, the 12 per cent. fall in the net 
profits of John Barker and Company may be considered a 
satisfactory result. The distribution, reduced from 15 per 
cent. to 10 per cent., is as conservative as ever, for the 
directors have provided £135,000 for rebuilding and 
premises reduction, and have added £14,855 to the cany 
forward. Other West End stores whose business is more 
specialised, and has consequently experienced the effects 
of war more severely, distribute their reduced available 
profits fully. Payment of the halved Swan and Edgar divi- 
dend involves a small draft upon the carry forward, while 
the Peter Robinson preferred ordinary dividend is entirely 
unearned. Frederick Gorringe, Ltd., are unable to pay the 
preferential 7 per cent. to which the ordinary shares are 
entitled, and no participating dividend is accordingly pay- 
able on the preference shares. A most satisfactory excep- 
tion to the general trend among the London companies is 
provided by A. W. Gamage, Ltd., whose ordinary dividend 
is maintained at 15 per cent., while net profits show 4 
moderate increase, from £112,151 to £117,152. Meanwhile 
the full report of D. H. Evans confirms the impression 
from the preliminary statement that, in the circumstances, 
1938-39 results were good. Total profits for 1939-40 
amounted to {:440,897, against £477, 915, and thus showed 
the relatively moderate fall of 74 per cent. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual table 
of profit and loss accounts on page 406 contains 52 cof 
panies, whose total profits of £6,939,000 are 10 per cent 
higher than a year ago. For the second time, the week’ 
figures also show an improvement in net profits by 5 pt 
cent. to £3,522,000. Aggregate total profits of 326 com 
panies reporting in 1940 to date are £ 70,078,000, or 7 pet 
cent. more than a year ago, but there is still a small decline, 
of 24 per cent., in net profits. The week’s results at 
discussed in preceding Notes and on page 392 under ti 
heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 
‘Reports of 


Company Meetings of the Week. 


company meetings begin on page 397 of this issue. 
Horne’s remarks at the Great Western Railway meetitt 
are discussed on page 387. At the General Mortgage Bani 
of Palestine meeting, Mr S. Hoofien discussed the pti 
ciples on which the bank loaned funds on residential 
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commercial property. Mr Cyril W. Black divulged to 
members of Temperance Permanent Building Society that 
new mortgage business was to be resumed under certain 
conditions. The Society’s mortgage assets were well spread 
over the Midlands, Home Counties and the South Coast. 
Addressing the Provident Mutual Life Assurance Associa- 
tion, Mr Owen Hugh Smith disclosed that the 6 per cent. 
depreciation in the value of Stock Exchange securities at 
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the end of 1939 had been largely recovered since that date. 
Mr D. Abel Smith informed shareholders of Borax Con- 
solidated that trading so far in the current year in Britain 
and the United States showed an improvement over the 
previous year. On the other hand, markets in Central 
Europe were temporarily closed and costs were rising. 
Sir F. J. West’s remarks at the Manchester Ship Canal 
meeting are discussed in a Note on page 388. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE main event of the past week has 
been the considerable activity in 
Kaffirs, following the condensed ver- 
sion of the revised system of gold taxa- 
tion proposed in the South African 
budget. Apart from this, a steady ad- 
yance has carried gilt-edged stocks to 
new high levels, though in most sec- 
tions except Kaffirs activity was not 
very great towards the end of the week. 
* 


Under the impetus given by the 
India stocks transfer scheme (described 
on page 386) the renewed advance of 
gilt-edged stocks—begun at the end 
of the previous week—was continued 
on Monday. Fresh “highs” were 
touched, War Loan reaching 993. 
There was then a trifling setback, but 
by Thursday, the best levels were 
again recorded. The tendency has been 
not so much a continuous advance 
as ability to hold occasional im- 
provements due to special factors. 
India stocks responded at first to the 
transfer scheme, and then interest 
slackened. Among foreign bonds, the 
only marked activity was in South 
American issues. Some _ profit-taking, 
however, brought a reaction in mid- 
week. Now that the speculator is de- 
parting, the home rail market is find- 
ing occasions for buoyancy more 
scarce. The week was disappointing on 
the whole, in spite of an attempted 


show of interest just before the 
Southern announcement. A rise in 
Southern deferred on the dividend 


(discussed on page 387) was not held. 
There was renewed support for South 
American rails. After a firm start, 
Canadian Pacific reacted. 

* 


The previous week’s relative activity 
in industrials was not kept up, and 
business became quieter again. This 
lack of excitement, however, has been 
accompanied by quiet support forth- 
coming for selected shares. By mid- 
week, there was a smaller display of 
Interest in iron and steel shares than 
of late, though demand continued for 
individual companies. Neepsend Steel 
were in favour. The recent improve- 
ment in electrical equipment issues 
was slightly checked on Wednesday by 
profit-taking. On the whole, motor 
shares hardened, while aircraft issues 
remained firm but unexciting. Textile 
and rayon shares were again firmer, 
though later gains were merely frac- 
tional. Many leading brewery and 
tobacco shares advanced _ slightly. 
here was occasional support for a 
umber of store shares, and in the 


miscellaneous section, some of the 
S$ tended to improve. Several 
shipping shares were firmer. 
* 


A reinvestment demand of some pro- 
Portion has been apparent among oil 


shares this week, indicated by the firm 
appearance of “ Shell,” Royal Dutch 
and Anglo-Iranian. Business slackened 
later, but prices were well maintained. 
Rubber shares have been featureless, 
though the undertone has been firm. 


Tea issues continue their upward 
movement assisted by investment 
demand. 


* 


In the mining market, Kaffirs have 
been the week’s feature. Prices were 
firm after the week-end, but trading 
was not really active until Thursday, 
following the South African Govern- 
ment’s budget announcement of a 
change in gold taxation. The relief was 
greater than expected, and producing 
issues recorded substantial gains. De- 
veloping shares were very firm on 
Wednesday, especially Western Reefs. 
West Africans, after a firm opening on 
Monday, were neglected, though losses 
were negligible. Diamond shares at first 
continued their recent advance but 
were a shade easier by Wednesday. 
Base metals have been a better market 
this week. Rhodesian coppers advanced 
fractionally and tin shares were firm, 
if unexciting, on the 80 per cent. quota. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 

Security Indices 

Corres. 

Total 

1940 Bert Day 
Bargains}) 7939 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
Feb. 23 5,780 6,015 79-3 125°5 
2 2 6,624 6,980 79°8 1256 
» = 5,815 6,460 80-0 125-6 
» 28. 5,598 6,460 80-3 125°5 
9» 29 5,550 6,910 80-6 125°6 

1940 

High...... on wie 80-6 126:1 
Feb. 29 Feb. 1 
Eeiisscens wha eae 74:1 117-6 


Fan. 17 | Jan. 2 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. 
1935 = 100. +1938 = 100. 


* July 1 


New York 


THERE has been a more cheerful tone 
on Wall Street this week. The mar- 
ket has been quick to read an early 
Spring recovery into certain statistics 
and to hope for manifestations of the 
improvement in other directions. 
Steels were inclined to falter after the 
week-end on the further reduction in 
steel mill activity, while motor shares 
were at first sceptical of the rather 
early seasonal improvement in auto- 
mobile sales. But by mid-week a 
general cautious advance was apparent. 
Copper issues were demanded and oils 
ignored the effect on prices of higher 
Texas production. Operators tended 
to revise their attitude on steel pro- 
duction and motors were supported. 
Aircraft issues were bought on Tues- 
day, but news of large Allied pur- 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Lates 


Feb. Feb. Feb, Feb. 
21, 29, 21, 29, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 


1. Rails and 
Transport 


Shell Union . lllg 11 
Socony Vac... 111g 111g 
Atchison ...... 227g 23 |Stan. Oil Cal. 25 2378 
Balt. & Ohio.. 55g 51g/Stan. Oil N.J. 44 4334 
Ches. & Ohio 3934 393g) Texas ......... 44lo 4414 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 2314 23 
on ae lllqg lllg 4. Manufacturing 
N.Y. Central. 1612 165, : 1 
Northern Pac. 833 8. |Cheveler "8534 83." 
>, l c 
Pennsylv. R... 227g 2218|Gen. Motors 535g 527, 
Southern Pac. 131g 1254 Boeing Airpln 235g 235g 
Southern Rly. 171g 16!2/Douglas Air.. 8214 8212 
Union Pac..... 9412 9414/ United Aircft. 4712 47 
2. Utilities and Allied Chem.. 17834 17612 
Communications (Dupont ...... 18412 18414 
Am. W’works. 97g 95g|Gen. Electric. 383g 375g 
Con. Edison . 317g 315g/West’hse Elec 113 112! 
Col. Gas & El. 61g 6 |American Can 11514 11454 
N. American.. 2173 215g/Caterpillar ... 501, 48 
Pac. Gas & El. 3413 337g\Int. Harvester 54 531 
Pub Serv N.J. 415g 42lg/Johns Manvle 705g 6912 
United Corp.. 214 2ig|Corn Prods. . 64 6253 
Un. Gas Imp. 1412 141,/J.I. Case &Co. 6812 6612 
Amer. Tel. ... 17134172 |Glidden ...... 177g 1714 
Inter. Tel. For. 373 37, | Celanese of A. 285g 2812 
Westn. Union 24 2315 |Eastm’n Kdk. 1531, 148 


Radio .......... 55g 51l>|Loews ........ 351g 351g 
12 * 5 E 
3. Extractive and 20th Cen. Fox 12 = 115g 
Metal 


Am. Rol. Mill 15. 15 |5. Retail Trade, etc. 
Beth. Steel ... 7810 75 |Mont. Ward.. 5334 5334 
Republic St. . 205g 2012|Sears Roebck. 8314 845g 
U.S. Steel ... 58 571 | Woolworth a & 40 


Am. Metal ... 2434 231)|Nat. Dairy ... 171g 1678 
Am. Smelting 503, 49 |Am. Tob. B.. 90 8912 
Anaconda ..... 3034 2914| Nat. Distillers 25 249 


Cerro de Pas.. 3834 3710} 

Int. Nickel ... 3673 363g|®- Fimance 

Kennecott ... 38 37 |Comcl. Credit 4612 4633 
U.S. Smelt..-. 62 6112!Com. Inv. Tr. 541g ... 





chases had no_ stimulating effect. 
Shares are mostly in firm hands and 
the technical position is sound. Jron 
Age estimates that steel mill activity 
this week is running at 65 per cent. 
of capacity, against 67 per cent. last 
week. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 


values calculated on _ closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
| 1940 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
Low | High 14, 21, 28, 
Jan. | Jan. | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
31 3 
347 Ind’ls ... 105-8 |111-4 \107-8 108-3 | 106-8 
32 Rails ...... 28-3 | 30-7 | 29:0 | 28:9 | 28-8 
40 Utilities .. 87-3 | 89-4 | 87-7 | 87-9 87-6 
419 Stocks ... | 90:4 | 94-8 | 91-9 | 92-2 | 91-1 
Av. yield* ... '4°58%|4-30% 4-51% 4-51% 4-58% 


High | Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON STocks (1926 = 100) 


Feb. 15 |Feb. 16 Feb. 17, Feb. 19) Feb. 20) Feb. 21 


| | 
118-9 119-0 | 119°3 | 119°0 | 119-6 , 119-4 


Feb. 22 | Feb. 23 Feb. 24 Feb. 26) Feb. 27; Feb. 28 


(a) 118-3 | 117°6 | 117-5 | 117-3 | 117-5 


1940 High: 123-7 January 3rd. Low: 116:°3 
January 3lst. 
(a) Closed for George Washington’s Birthday. 
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ToTraL DeALINGs IN New YorK 








| Stock Exchange 





1940 
Share: Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
(a) (a) 
650 (6) 
380 3,120 
440 | 4,920 
510 } 5,060 
570 | 5,410 








(a) Closed for George Washington’s Birthday. 
(6) Not stated. 


Canada 


MARKETS were very dull during 
February, with little investment or 
speculative interest. Advances have 


been fitful and confined to isolated 
stocks. Knowledge of war contracts 
has failed to move the stocks of com- 
panies affected. There is an overhang- 
ing fear that increased hostilities on 
the Western Front this Spring will 
produce a sharp reaction in Canadian 
stocks, while apprehensions about in- 
creased taxation in the next Budget 
persist. The decline in American busi- 
ness has also had adverse effects. The 
result has been a gradual deterioration 
in prices in all sections, though some 
resistance was offered at the end of 
the month by market leaders in the 
distilling, tobacco and steel groups. 
The mining market has experienced 
similarly listless conditions. The bond 
market has been quiet, but prices have 
shown a tendency to advance. 


Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 

31, 28, 1, @, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 
Bell Tel. ...... 16610 165 (Int. Petrol ... 2154 225, 
OE ee 1314 13l9\Brazil Trac.... 854 87, 
Do. prefd. ... 24!2 23 /Brit. Col. 
Power Corp... 1014 1033) Power “‘ A” 271g 2814 
Dome Mines 27 2519} Do. “B”... 215 21 
Hollinger...... 145g 14l9\Can. Cement 7g 7le 
MclIntyre...... 5154 50 q\int. Nickel... 43 4319 


B. of Montr’] 209xd 200 
Bk. of Nova 

Scotia 300 310 
R. Bk. of Can. 185xd 185 


Massey Harris 554 5 
Montreal Lt. 3114 301!» 
Quebec Pow. 1654 16 
Shawinigan 


C. Bk. Com. ..170 173 SR showsose 2212 13 
Com. Pac... § 614 Steel Co. of 
Cock. Plow.... 734 7 | Canada ...... 80 7612 


Foreign Bourses 


Paris.— The Bourse has passed an 
uneventful month, and the only in- 
terest has been centred on domestic 
issues. The increased activity of the war 
industries and the growing strength 
of French finances encouraged a re- 
strained advance towards the end of 
the month in which rentes and equities 
both shared. But operators are adopt- 
ing a conservative attitude. They have 
preferred to rely on the strong techni- 
cal position of the market after the 
advance at the end of last year and 
are not overlooking the possibility of 
increased military activity in coming 
weeks. Within the limits set by these 
factors, prices have fluctuated during 
the month largely in sympathy with 
operations in Finland. 


Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 

31, 28, 31, 28, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 
3% Rentes 74-00 73-90)Chargeurs 
4% Rts. ’17 78-00 77°80) Reunis.. 760 790 
Banque de (Rio Tinto 2,815 2,878 
France ... 7,830 7,940/R. Dutch 64,360 62,990 
Credit \Mex.Eagle 63-00 64 25 
Lyonnais 1,620 1,670/Chartered 201-00 197-50 


Suez Canal 16,920 16,700)Ford...... 71-00 67-00 
Wag. Lits. 43-00 41-00/Johnnies 351-00 372-00 


Berlin.—Interest has been con- 
centrated on  fixed-interest bearing 
securities, mortgage bonds, municipal 
and industrial debentures. Mortgage 
bonds, which were stable throughout 
1939, further increased early in the 
month. The maintenance of a heavy 
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demand for investments, coupled with 
the shortage of securities, has caused 
increasing pressure on the rate of in- 
terest. Equities were also very firm 
during the month and prices increased 
markedly, especially in the heavy in- 
dustrial, machinery, electrical, and 
chemical groups, which were particu- 
larly favoured by the conclusion of 
the German-Russian Economic Agree- 
ment. Yet the actual turnover in shares 
has considerably decreased owing to 
uncertainty regarding the taxation 
policy of the Government. The mar- 
ket complains about the lack of busi- 
ness information. An _ extraordinary 
rise in shipping shares was accom- 
panied by wild rumours, though it was 
apparently due to mere speculative 
interest. 


Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
31, 19, 31, 19, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
410% Reich Metall- 
Loan’38 98-88 99-88) ges. ..... 132-88 133-00 
Dresdner iR. Stock 205-25 217-00 
Bank ... 107-88 108-37/A.E.G.... 128-25 134-75 


Harpener |Farben 
Bergbau 165-0 173-50) Indus. . 174°50 176-00 
Verein. Stoehr ... 109-75 114°88 


Stahlw. 106-00 113-00)Hapag.... 46°75 53-00 
Rhein- 


metall .. 128°88 132°50 


Amsterdam. — At the beginning 
of February, prices moved generally 
to lower levels, owing to lack of busi- 
ness rather than selling pressure. How- 
ever, shipbuilding shares improved on 
hopes of increased orders from the 
Dutch navy, while tobacco shares had 
a more satisfactory appearance in the 
second week. But the feature of the 
month has been the bill for the new 
Government loan passed on February 
12th. A 4 per cent. loan is to be offered 
at par redeemable by annual drawings 
over forty years. On these terms the 
Government’s credit standing is some- 
what over-estimated, but Dutch circles 
have concluded that successful flota- 
tion is almost certainly assured, since 
the alternative would be a compul- 
sory loan carrying a lower rate of in- 
terest, which individuals, limited com- 
panies and investment institutions 
would have to take up. The possibility 
that institutional investors will not be 
firm holders even of the voluntary 
loan is, however, reflected in the weak 
trend of bond prices towards the end 
of the month. 

Jan. Feb Jan. Feb. 


1, 26, 31, 26, 

1940 1940 1949 1940 
2 Dutch... 63716 6112 Ford Motor 310 314 
Philips Ly . 12234 11454|Deli B. To. 124!o 12319 
Lever Bros. Ryl. Dutch 255 245%4 
& Unilever... 92 9114 Hand. Am. 39514 389 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
March 2, 1940 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
To the Public ......... Nil hen Nil 
To Shareholders ...... 75,000 i 101,250 
By S.E. Introduction Nil eet Nil 
By Permissionto Deal 110,292 199,669 
Savings Certs., week to 
Feb. 24, 1940 ...... 1,450,000 1,450,000 
3% Defence Bonds 
Exch. receipts, week 
to Feb. 24, 1940 ... 3,800,000 3,800,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
1940 (New Basis) ... 402,895,610 50,140,477 
1939 (New Basis) ... 29,400,229 29,323,364 
1940 (Old Basis)...... 399,214,183 46,459,050 
1939 (Old Basis)...... 18,908,852 18,831,987 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K, ex _ —— 
1940 (New Basis)... 49,913,431 226,046 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) ... 20,894,447 8,228,917 200,000 
1940 (Old Basis) ... 46,459,050 Nil Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 15,171,195 3,460,792 200,000 
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Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord, 


£ £ 

1940 (New Basis) 46,734,506 213,187 3,15, 74 
1939 (New Basis) 15,535,711 1,400,046 12,387,607 
1940 (Old Basis)... 46,250,000 Nil 209/059 
1939 (Old Basis)... 13,062,635 712,697 5.056 gs: 
Notse.—* Old Basis ” includes only public ig, 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘“ New Basis ” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 
Forestal Land, Timber and Rail. 
ways.—lIt is proposed to redeem by 
drawings, from existing cash, £266,109 
of 4} per cent. 10-year registered notes 
due June 1, 1940, at 102, leaving 
amount outstanding at £500,000. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week, 
The 1939 experience of TOTTENHAM 
AND DISTRICT GAS is in general 
accordance with that of other London gas 
companies. Total profits of WM. FRANCE 
FENWICK AND COMPANY have risen 
substantially, but the dividend remains 
at 74 per cent. owing to the need for 
special depreciation provision of £25,000, 
Although part of the 1938-39 taxation 
charge is deducted before striking the 
profits balance of BEANS INDUSTRIES, 
profits for that year are £124,811 against 
£87,151. CLARKE CHAPMAN AND 
COMPANY are raising their dividend 
from 10 to 12} per cent., after recording 
an 8 per cent. rise in profits. Owing to 
large increases in taxation provision 
(including £43,000 for E.P.T.), WEBLEY 
AND SCOTT are not changing their 
25 per cent. dividend, although they report 
a substantial rise in total profits. The 
satisfactory CHINESE ENGINEERING 
AND MINING report reflects a consider- 
able improvement in the volume of coal 
sales. The good 1939 record of boot and 
shoe companies is continued in the 
accounts of SAXONE SHOE COMPANY 
and GREENLEES AND SONS 
(“‘ EASIEPHIT ” FOOTWEAR). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society.—New policies issued in 1939, 
£635,516. Net life assurance (excluding 
capital redemption policies), £583,210. 
Total premium income, £531,423 
(£506,353): ratio of expenditure to 
premium income, 11.9 per cent. (13.4 per 
cent.). Interest earnings, £5 ls. 6d. per 
cent. gross (£5 ls. 10d. per cent.) and 
£3 17s. 1d. per cent. net of tax (£4 3s. 6d.). 
Assurance funds increased by £131,223 to 
£06,971,616. 


Abbey Road Building Society. — 
Addressing members of the Society last 
week, Sir Harold Bellman recounted the 
emergency preparations carried out before 
last September. After that date, there had 
been a brief period of abnormal repayment 
demands, but withdrawals quickly fell to a 
subnormal level. The margin of liquidity 
had improved since the accounts were 
closed and continued to expand, sinc 
mortgage repayments were coming 
satisfactorily and new business was some- 
what limited. 


Temperance Permanent Building 
Society.—New mortgage advances ™ 
1939, £665,342 (£945,600): _ due to 
shareholders at end of year, £3,301,383 
(£2,766,417) ; due to depositors at year 
end, £1,963,356 (£2,424,500) ; _ total 
income, £318,926 ; total assets, £6,304,473 
(£6,191,448). 

Wolsey, Ltd.—Net profit, 1939 (after 
E.P.T. and N.D.C., but not income tax), 
and after £30,000 to a contingency reserve, 
was £111,200, against £58,245 after an 
allocation to raw material reserve. Divr 
dend on “ A” ordinary 4} against 1} pet 
cent. Dividend on “B” 1s. ordi 
raised from 22} to 67} per cent. 


(Continued on page 400) 
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The Wool Control.—The Government’s scheme of 
control for the wool textile industry has now been in opera- 
tion for six months, and in spite of a good deal of strong 
(and, perhaps, not always unjustified) criticism it can be 
said that, broadly, it has achieved—or is on the way to 
achieving—its immediate objects. These consisted in the 
provision of adequate supplies of raw materials, the cloth- 
ing of the armed forces, the development of exports, and 
the clothing of the civilian population at home. An 
adequate supply of raw wool at reasonable prices was 
assured by the purchase, after the outbreak of the war, of 
the whole of the Australian and New Zealand clips for the 
duration of the war and one year after; the price was fixed 
approximately 30 per cent. above the average for the 
1938-39 season in the case of Australian, and about 35 per 
cent. in the case of New Zealand, wool. The Government 
has also bought a substantial part of the South African 
clip in the open market. These supplies, especially of 
merino qualities, are more than ample for the needs of 
the industries in the United Kingdom and in France, and 
a considerable proportion would be available for sale to 
other countries. Practically the whole of the crossbred wool 
from New Zealand, however, is required for the produc- 
tion of military clothing. In addition, the Wool Control 
requisitioned all existing stocks in the United Kingdom 
at a price showing a 10 per cent. increase over the August 
level, and this year’s domestic clip will also be acquired. 
Indeed, the Wool Control is now virtually the only 
supplier of raw wool and tops, for it has been arranged 
that the combing shall be done on behalf of the Control 
by the commission combers. Wool and tops are released 
to the trade for civilian purposes at so-called issue prices. 
For the first rationing period, from November, 1939, to 
the end of February, 1940, these were fixed some 20 per 
cent. above the August level on the basis of the cost of the 
wool already in the country. But the issue prices for the 
second rationing period, from March to June, 1940, which 
were based on the new clip purchases, are 60-65 per cent. 
above the rates current last August. The extent of the 
advance surprised the trade, but Sir Harry Shackleton, the 
Wool Controller, assured it that these prices were justified 
by the higher cost of the wool and by increased transport 
and other charges, and that he had reserved a margin of 
only 5 per cent. for certain contingencies. Criticism with 
regard to prices arises mainly from the fact that control 
ceases at the tops stage. The market in yarns and finished 
goods has remained free; as a result the prices of these 
materials have risen out of proportion to the advance in 
those of wool and tops. The margin between tops and yarns 
has increased by fully 6d. per Ib. since the outbreak of the 
war, and spinners have had no difficulty in selling the whole 
of their output. Manufacturers have actually been com- 
pelled to refuse business, and most concerns are behindhand 
with their deliveries. 


* * * 


All Government requirements, which have the first call 
n raw material supplies, are met on a conversion cost 
basis. Raw wool for civilian purposes has been rationed, 
but although there was much grumbling about its in- 
adequacy in the early period of the control, machinery has 
Continued to be well employed and there is now a shortage 
of juvenile and skilled workers. In order to stimulate 
€xports the Wool Control has offered to allocate 125 Ibs. 
of wool for every 100 Ibs. used in fabrics or hosiery 
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destined for abroad during the first rationing period. This 
caused all sections of the industry to concentrate on 
export business; in consequence it became difficult to 
place civil orders for the home market. There has been 
much bitterness in the trade because practically all the 
hardship caused by the Control has fallen upon the raw 
material section. Many merchants and brokers have been 
virtually put out of business because there is little or no 
part for them in the scheme. On the other hand, spinners 
and manufacturers have been kept fully employed and have 
had a free market. The raw material section has argued 
that spinners and manufacturers should be controlled and 
their profits limited, but there is no sign of any attempt by 
the Wool Control to tackle the very difficult question of 
fixing prices for the multitude of yarns and finished goods. 
The Wool Control appears to take the view that the regu- 
lation of profits lies outside its scope, and that profiteering 
and excessive earnings come within the purview of the 
Prices of Goods Act and the Excess Profits Tax. 


Shipping Problems.—The annual report of the 
Chamber of Shipping and the address of its President, 
Sir Philip Haldin, at the annual meeting on February 29th, 
reflect the doubts of the shipping industry concerning the 
wisdom of requisitioning and its anxiety lest the Govern- 
ment, in the determination of the rates of hire, should not 
take sufficient account of the need for large-scale replace- 
ment after the war. The running of ships, admittedly, is 
a very complicated business requiring much experience; 
but the Minister of Shipping has assured shipowners that 
they will be allowed to manage their ships as though they 
were carrying on their own business, subject only to com- 
pliance with official instructions concerning the cargoes to 
be carried and the routing programmes to be adopted. This 
decision, it would seem, has met most of the arguments 
against requisitioning. So far as the rates of hire are con- 
cerned, these have not yet been published, but Sir Philip 
Haldin informed his audience that agreement had been 
reached on satisfactory charter conditions. He expressed the 
legitimate hope that the industry would succeed in securing 
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rates of hire which would provide for operating costs and 
depreciation, and would at least leave a margin to cover a 
fair return on capital, sufficient to allow something tangible 
towards the building up of reserves which would be so 
urgently required at the end of the war. Sir Philip Haldin, 
however, agreed with the view expressed in an article on 
shipping freight rates on page 335 of The Economist of 
December 2, 1939, that if the Government puts the in- 
dustry in a position to accumulate reserves for replace- 
ment, it is essential to ensure that they will, in fact, be 
used for that purpose. 


* * * 


Shipping Earnings.—The contribution of shipping 
towards meeting the bill of the United Kingdom’s expen- 
diture abroad has long been substantial, and the main- 
tenance of this contribution in the future is one of the 
reasons against permitting a further shrinkage of the mer- 
chant fleet. In the following table the earnings of the 
industry in recent years are compared with the adverse 
balance of trade: — 


INCOME FROM SHIPPING SERVICES 
(In millions of £’s) 

Excess of 

Imports of 


_ Income from 
Shipping Services 


Merchandise As percentage 
over Total of adverse 
Exports Trade Balance 
ae -cheens 134 94 70 
SR. Gate 382 130 34 
SE ‘ksbens 407 80 20 
Fe 346 85 24} 
See Akpbes 432 115 30 
387 90 23 
ee 401 100+ 25T 


t+ Provisional 


In 1913, it will be seen, our income from shipping services 
paid for no less than 70 per cent. of the excess of imports 
over exports. But owing to the enormous increase in the 
adverse balance of trade the proportion has fallen con- 
siderably since then, though it was still 25 per cent. in 
1939. The course of shipping earnings during the present 
war is difficult to predict at this stage. The gross income 
will increase owing to the rise in freight rates; but much 
will depend on the Government’s bill for chartering 
neutral vessels. 


* * * 


Cotton Priority Scheme.—Determined efforts are 
now being made to organise the cotton industry for the 
purpose of carrying out the scheme under which Govern- 
ment contracts and export orders are to be given priority 
over domestic civil business. Manufacturers of cloth for 
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the Government are obtaining certificates to ensure them 
adequate supplies of yarn, while shippers of finished good 
are informing manufacturers of the quantity of cloth 
involved in export contracts already placed. The Lang. 
shire Cotton Corporation, in a circular issued this week, 
pointed out that the Order relating to preference direction 
certificates is retrospective, and asked its customers to 
make immediate application for the necessary certificates 
to cover deliveries of yarn under existing contracts, The 
Corporation stated that in the near future deliveries of yam 
required for purposes other than Government contracts 
and export orders will be seriously interfered with and 
eventually suspended altogether. Before very long the home 
trade will therefore have to be satisfied with a smaller 
proportion of the output of Lancashire’s mills. 


* * * 


America’s Oil Difficulties.—In the United States, 
as in Europe, the winter has brought severe weather; as a 
result the American oil industry is faced with an awkward 
dilemma. The extreme cold has considerably increased the 
demand for heavy oils, which are widely used in central- 
heating plants, and, by creating a shortage of these 
products in some parts of the country, has forced the 
refiners to extend their operations. In itself, a larger tum- 
over of heavy oils is, of course, of benefit to the industry, 
but the increase in the volume of crude oil refined has in- 
evitably resulted in a higher output of motor spirit for 
which there is no immediate demand; and prolonged 
weakness on the petrol markets (which are by far the most 
important from the earnings standpoint) has been the in- 
eluctable consequence. During the past three months 
America’s heavy oil stocks have been reduced by 24 
million barrels to 128 million barrels, including 25 million 
barrels of gas oil and distillate fuels and 103 million 
barrels of residual fuel oil. East of California—and this is 
most important—stocks of these products have been 
brought down to the exceptionally low level of 16 and 24 
million barrels, respectively. Stocks of petrol, on the other 
hand, which were already regarded as excessive last 
autumn, have risen during the same three months by some 
21 million barrels to no less than 94 million barrels—11 
million barrels above the corresponding figure for 1939. 
While the main cause has been the maintenance of refinery 
operations on a level reminiscent of the summer peak, a 
contributory factor has been the disappointing course of 
export business, which had been expected to benefit greatly 
from the outbreak of war. Actually, exports of petrol 
during the first three months of the war (the latest period 
for which statistics are available) amounted only to 
8,360,615 barrels—a decline of 10.8 per cent. compared 
with the same period of the previous year; and there is no 
reason to suppose that the position has improved materially 
in recent months. In the circumstances, it will not be sur- 
prising if distress sales in the near future wipe out the 
modest advance in petrol prices which has been achieved 
during the past year. Unfortunately, the British motorist 
would derive little benefit from such a development, since 
the world market price forms a relatively small proportion 
of the retail price of petrol in this country. 


* * * 


Stability of Wholesale Prices.—The outstanding 
feature on the wholesale commodity markets in recent 
weeks has been the comparative stability of prices. The 
Economist’s fortnightly index of wholesale prices has fe- 
mained unchanged since January 30th. Even among indi- 
vidual commodities there has been very little change i 
prices during the past fortnight. One reason for the 
stability is that the prices of many commodities are now 
fixed and that they are revised only after a significant 
change in costs. Another reason is that prices on the free 
market, after the decline in January due chiefly to the re 
cession in the United States, have also been fairly stable. 
(Tin is among the few materials whose price showed 4 
significant rise during the past fortnight. But this was 
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due to a special cause, i.e. the reduction in the export 
quota to 80 per cent. of the basic quantity.) Thus, 
Moody’s index of the prices of sensitive commodities 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 
(1927= 100) 
Feb. | Feb. Mar. Aug. Jan. Jan. Feb. Feb. 
30 


l, 15, 1, 30, 16, , 13, 27, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 


The Economist Index 
(U.K.) i— 
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Cereals and meat | 69-1 | 68:3 | 68:5 66:9 93:9 93-7 87:1 87:2 
Other foods 58-2 | 59:5 | 59°9 | 61:1 | 79:8 | 79-7  S1-5 | 81°5 
Textiles | 53:0 | 52:7 | 53°5 54:3 79°7 77-1 76:7 76:5 
Minerals ......... | 91°1 | 90°4 ; 90°7 95-4 111-1 110-9 114°5 115-0 
Miscellaneous ... | 74°6 | 74°4  74°6  77°6 97:1 98-1 101-0 100°8 
Complete Index | 68:7 | 68'S 68:9 70:3 92:4 91:9 91:9 91-9 
1913 = 100......... 94:5 943 949 968 127-1 1265 126°5 1265 
Irving- Fisher In- 
dex (U.S.A.) 
1927 = 100......... 85:0 846 849 83 4 91:6 89-8 


t This figure refers to January 2oth. 


in the United States (December 31, 1931 100) was 
159.8 on February 28th against 159.9 on Januaty 29th. 


* * * 


Cadmium.—aAlthough the metal cadmium has been 
known for more than a century, its use on a large scale is 
quite modern. In the last five or ten years it has been used 
as a substitute for tin and as an alloy with copper in 
increasing the strength of copper wires; it is also used in 
electro-plating and in the production of colours. It is 
mined as a by-product of zinc and lithopone, and it is only 
since 1935 that the larger zinc-mining companies have 
installed cadmium recovery plants. World production, 
which amounted to less than 100,000 lb. in 1913, pro- 
bably exceeded 11 million Ib. in 1939, Of this amount, 
41 million Ib. were produced in the United States 
(according to the Bureau of Mines), and American sales 
more than doubled the 1938 figure by reaching 4.8 million 
lb. Smaller but also increasing amounts of cadmium are 
mined in Mexico, Germany, Canada and other zinc-pro- 
ducing countries. The increasing use of cadmium has been 
stimulated by the fall in prices brought about by the rapid 
increase in output. The American price averaged 64 cents 
per Ib. in 1939, compared with 98 cents in 1938 and 122 
cents per Ib. in 1937. The British price is about Ss. 6d. 
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per Ib., compared with 5s. 2d. at the beginning of 1939 
and 7s. 4d. per Ib. in the autumn of 1937. 


* * * 


Retail Food Prices.—The rise of three points 
between January and February in the Ministry of Labour’s 
cost-of-living index was due partly to the increased cost of 
clothing and partly to the higher price of food. Meat was 
generally dearer except for mutton, and the prices of 
potatoes and fish were also affected by the bad weather in 
early February. The latest figures refer to February Ist; 





RETAIL Foop PRICES COMPILED BY THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Per cent. 
Average price Increase 
per lb. at since 
Sept.1, Dec.1, Feb.1, Sept. I, 
1939 1939 1940 1939 
3. d s.. d. s. d 
Beef, British 
a cae | 1 3 1 33 10 
IE. sconccessaces 7) 8} 94 24 
Beef, chilled or frozen : 
BR degs ey dncsavacecs 9} 10! 1 Of 32 
y; ee 4} 54 6 23 
Mutton, British : 
oct beccacceewie 1 3 1 4} 1 5} 12 
Pei dasssexece<scs ‘ 74 8} 8 8 
Mutton, frozen : 
a sai 10} 11 1 0 15 
Ts icansstedeasences 4 4} 4 l 
NG dcscatndecssdcnears 1 3 1 7} 1 8} 34 
UN a Wiaiuticiearennsatwenss bas 35 
Flour (per 7 Ib.) .......... 1 14 1 1} 1 1} 2 
Bread (per 4 Ib.) ........ 8} 83 8h 3 
Te ni cisiteanaiees 2 4 2 53 2 53 6 
Sugar (granulated) ...... 3 4} 4} 49 
Milk (per quart) ......... 6} 7 7 3 
MP GONE cocicccicccecss 1 3) 1 6} 1 6} 23 
NIE sidricdvanckcicacenncs 10 11} 1 1} 34 
MATQATINE .......060000. , 63 6} 6} 2 
Oe 2 23 23 34 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.)...... 6} 6} 7 10 
All foods weighted (July, 
1914= 100) ....cccceee. 38 57 61 17 


since that date the price of bacon has been reduced and 
there should also be a seasonal reduction in the price of 


eggs during March. Compared with September last, the 
increase in the price of food only is about 17 per cent., 


most of which occurred in the first three months of the 


War. 
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only meagre ing period last year. Contract commit- 
































WitH the improved transport facilities 
deliveries of coal are improving. Ex- 
Port business is expanding in most 
districts, but tonnage arrivals are still 
irregular. 


* 


_Sheffield.-Deliveries are improv- 
Ing, but the full requirements of 
Wagons are still difficult to meet. 
Household coal is heavily bought, 
utility undertakings are handling good 
supplies and industrial demand is very 
ative. Both industrial and domestic 
coke is in good request. On the export 
market there is a particularly active de- 
mand for large steams and nuts, but 
Nkering fuel business is difficult to 
atrange except in small quantities. 


* 
Glasgow. — Increased supplies 
and reduced demand have improved 


the house coal position. Industrial and 


utility needs are not yet all adequately 
‘vered, and after meeting priority 


tonnages are available for normal ex- 
port business. France is, of course, a 
heavy buyer. Small dross and “ gum” 
are about the only qualities offered for 
new shipping orders. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—With aver- 
age tonnage arrivals and improved 
transport facilities for inland delivery, 
the market in this area remains steady. 
Forward inquiry for all classes 
of coal from neutral countries con- 
tinues and good business is being 
booked at current prices. Certain 
popular grades of manufacturing coal 
are now becoming difficult to obtain. 
Coke producers are well booked, both 
home and export trade being very 
brisk. 

* 


Cardiff.—Business has shown very 
little activity during the past week. 
The volume of dock traffic has not yet 
recovered to the average level of last 
November and December, and has even 
declined below that in the correspond- 


ments are very heavy, but there is a 
shortage of spot tonnage, and stocks 
are accumulating. Transport arrange- 
ments in the inland trade are now 
practically normal. 


Iron and Steel 


THE Shortage of scrap is still causing 
difficulties and in some districts steel 
production has had to be curtailed. 
Demand continues at a high level and 
export business is increasing. 


* 


Sheffield.—The call for basic pig 
iron for steel making is such that more 
furnaces are being converted to its 
production. Despite the expansion of 
hematite production makers are having 
to encroach upon stocks to meet the 
demand. Business in all classes of 
finished iron is satisfactory. The huge 
output of basic and acid billets barely 
meets requirements. The demand for 
wire rods, strip and structural steel, 
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stainless steel and other high quality 
materials continues at a high level. 
The number of priority orders has in- 
creased, but facilities are given for 
handling civil and export business. 


* 


Glasgow.—Output is exceedingly 
high and is being immediately ab- 
sorbed. Re-rollers are still handicapped 
by the irregularity of supplies of sernis. 
They are finding it difficult to arrange 
their programmes ahead, but it is 
hoped that fair tonnages of. imported 
semis will soon be available. 


* 


Middiesbrough.—- The necessity 
for obtaining iron supplies from other 
districts is Causing certain inconveni- 
ence. There is a big demand for basic 
iron, and, apart from the number of 
furnaces which are producing East 
Coast hematite, the remainder are fully 
employed on basic or special irons. 

Increased demands for steel for ship- 
building and railways, added to the 
already large orders for other pur- 
poses, are keeping the whole of this 
section fully occupied. Deliveries of 
foreign ore are controlled and there is 
no diminution in the supply of blast- 
furnace coke. 

* 


Cardiff.—A decline in steel pro- 
duction owing to the scarcity of scrap, 
and a lull in the inland trade, have 
reduced the output of tinplates to 
62.15 per cent. of capacity, compared 
with 65.29 per cent. in the previous 
week, and 47.10 per cent. in the corre- 
sponding week last year. This week, 
however, there has been a decided im- 
provement in the export market, and 
new orders cover periods up to the 
end of the current year. Conditions in 
the sheet trade show little change, but 
other finishing sections are almost 
fully employed. 

* 


News from Abroad.—The volume 


of transactions has fallen recently, 
although consumers’ requirements 
are still substantial. Interest is 


centred on the possibility of an ad- 
vance in Belgian domestic prices, 
which are considerably below export 
rates. Such a step would give Belgian 
exporters more freedom if they cared 
to counter American competition in 
certain markets. At present’ the 
Belgians are not very keen to foster 
exports, though they wish to main- 
tain contact with old customers. In 
European markets, particularly in 
Scandinavia, the Americans are less 
favourably placed, as freight and in- 
surance costs are very high. Many 
European consumers who are de- 
pendent on steel imports accumu- 
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lated substantial stocks before the war, 
and the pressure for supplies is not 
great. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).— Trading 
in all sections has been difficult and 
demand has exceeded supply to an in- 
creasing extent. Prices for raw cotton 
nave shown some recovery. More in- 
terest is being taken in the prospects 
for the new crop in the United States, 
where farm work is rather backward 
in some districts. Supplies on this side 
are ample for spinners’ requirements, 
and larger shipments will soon be re- 
ceived from South America. 

The deadlock in the American yarn 
section continues and supplies of 
cearse counts for the home trade will 
shortly become very limited. Some 
spinners of Egyptian yarns are busier 
than a few weeks ago. A fair amount 


of business has been done in piece- 
goods, but manufacturers have been 
unwilling sellers. Only — scattered 


transactions have been put through for 
export. Home trade demand has been 
well maintained. 

* 


Jute (Dundee).—Prices for raw 
jute continue to fluctuate around re- 
cent levels. Spinners are buying only 
sparingly, as they are already well 
bought for this season, and they also 
hope that prices may fall. Arrivals of 
raw jute at Calcutta are considerably 
higher than last season, and there is 
apparently a plentiful supply of fibre 
to meet all requirements. 

Jute yarns are quiet, but steady, at 
the lower levels touched a few weeks 
ago. Common 8-lb. cops are quoted at 
Ss. 6d. Cloth prices are now at 74d. 
for 10}-o0z. 40-in., 627d. for 10-oz., and 
Sid. for 8-oz. for delivery a few weeks 
ahead. The market generally is very 
quiet. Calcutta goods are still kept at 
low rates. 

* 


Wool (Bradford). — Pressure is 
now being brought to bear upon the 
Wool Control for the provision of 
adequate supplies of knitting yarn, 
but they will be largely determined by 
arrivals of raw material. The trade is 
anxiously looking forward to the new 
rationing period which begins on 
March Ist, and everybody knows that 
civilian needs will be considered last. 
Meanwhile there is no idle machinery, 
although spinners are concerned about 
future supplies of tops. It has been 
announced that the British Wool Con- 
trol will supply all Canada’s raw wool 
requirements for the remainder of this 
year and the whole of 1941. 
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THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals. — Maximum pprices of 
copper, lead and spelter in this coun. 
try remained unchanged. In the United 
States, following the increase in cop- 
per prices last week, the prices of lead 
and zinc rose by 0.25 cent to 5.10 cents 
and 5.75 cents per Ib., respectively, 
The statistical position of zinc in the 
United States is not too strong, as 
consumers’ stocks are fairly substan- 
tial and production is at a high level. 


* 


‘lin.—Cash tin gained £5 10s, to 
close at £252 per ton, while three 
months’ forward, which closed on the 
same basis as cash, gained £5 15s. on 
the week. The improvement was due to 
the International Tin Committce’s de- 
cision on Monday to reduce the quota 
for the second quarter of this year 
from its present level of 120 per cent, 
to 80 per cent. Supplies in the June 
quarter will be limited to about 45,000 
long tons, about the level of current 
consumption. The margin for re- 
stocking purchases 1s thus narrow, 
ind it is probable, therefore, that the 
tin price will rise further. 


* 


Grains.—Wheat prices have been 
very firm in the past week. Mani- 
toba at Vancouver is quoted at 31s. per 
quarter or a little more, and trade 
continues for Continental account and 
for the Cereals Import Committee. Ex- 
ports from Argentina continue steadily 
and there is also a large trade in Argen- 
tine barley, mainly for Europe. Trade 
in English feeding cereals has been 
almost at a standstill, but a fair busi- 
ness has been done in seeds. 


* 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Supplies of 
vegetable oils are considered good, and 
allocations to manufacturers of mar- 
garine and edible fats are satisfactory. 
Supplies to soap and paint manufac- 
turers are restricted but are of fair 
size. The general shortage of linseed 
experienced by mills here and on the 
Continent is now alleviated, as supplies 
have been shipped liberally from the 
Plate. Indian exports are also expected 
to increase shortly and linseed prices 
are steady. Substantial quantities of 
Indian ground nuts are being shipped 
and Egyptian cotton seed has also been 
bought by the Control. 


* 


Rubber.—Both in London and 
New York there was some reaction in 
prices early in the week, and the level 
is generally lower than a week ago. 
Interest is still concentrated on near 
positions in London. 





Raw Cortron delivered to Spinners 


Week ended | From Aug. 1to 


» variety Feb. 16,|Feb. 23, |Feb. 24,'Feb. 23 
(000 bales) 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
<3 ‘ ] 
American ........ | 31°6 33-8 594 | 789 
Brazilian ......... } 3-9 3-6 164 180 
Peruvian, etc....| 4°7 | 473 | 64 | 130 
Egyptian ......... 7°9 | 12:3 175 214 
Sudan Sakel .... | 2-7 | 2-7 85 | 98 
a Indian ..... | .t | 8 9 — = 
countries. “1 0 | 8 
ther | 
Peer 168-1 | 71-6 /1,387 | 1,705 


WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Week ended FromAug.1to 


From Fa Fal, i x 

(1000 quarters) | Feb- | Heb. Egb. | Feb. 

1940 1940 1939 | 1940 

BU. ARRBTEOR. 00sc00cc0s 553 539 | 18,125) 13,931 

Argentine and Uru- | 

lt sdunannnipeanetiis 250 464 4,853) 12,587 
Astrea 2.0000000000008 ooe™ ---™ | 6,575] $612 
ST cidhsandencionnson |) aaa ke eae 4,397 114 
Danube and district 140 | 124) 6,362) 4,436 
Other countries ...... | sie ses 1,225 345 














rrr | 
* Unobtainable. + Shipments up to Sept. 2, 1939. 


943 | 1,127 | 41,537) 32,025 


WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 








MAIZE MEAL 
Week ended | From Apr. 1 to 
From ; <p Feb) Feb. 
(7000 quarters) — — | 95. | 24 
1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
Argentina .........++. 255 163 | 12,770 14,308 
Adiantic America ... 187 | 124 | 12,807 ot 
Danube Region ...... 37 20 | 3,751) 1s 78 
S. & E. Africa ......... a 83 | 1,391 at 
Indo-China, etc....... 20 25 | 2,080) 1, 
> 
WAS necrenneees 499 | 415 32,799) 23.847 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


TERMS OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
LORD HORNE’S ADDRESS 


The Right Hon. Viscount Horne of Slamannan, P.C., G.B.E. 
(the chairman) in the course of his speech, said: Our thoughts and 
ll our efforts—until the overmastering task of achieving victory 
is completed—must be directed to playing our part in the mechanism 
of war. I hope it will not be regarded as overweening vanity if I 
venture to suggest that in this respect railway shareholders already 
deserve well of the nation. 

If the shareholders had insisted upon dividends rather than a 
high standard of maintenance and renewals, the Government would 
have now been faced with the necessity of large expenditure—for 
without efficient railways the war could not be fought. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR WAR PERIOD 


i 
} 

The annual general meeting of the Great Western Railway 
Company was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

In the last war the Government took possession of the railways 
under the provisions of the Regulation of the Forces Act, 1871, 
i but in the present emergency the Government have only taken con- 
trol under the powers vested in the Minister of Transport by the 
Defence Regulations, 1939. These contain no reference to the pay- 
ment of compensation although preliminary discussions had been 
taking place long before that date. ‘Towards the end of 1937 the 
railway companies were asked to outline their proposals in regard 
to the financial arrangements which should be adopted if and when 
an emergency arose and the railways were again taken over by the 
Government, although at that time it was never anticipated that 
we should be involved in another war. In these circumstances the 
railway companies naturally founded their claim upon the standard 
revenue which was recognised by Parliament in the Railways Act 
of 1921 as being the reasonable level of income which, consonant 
with the public interest, the companies should be able to earn. 

The railway companies submitted their views to the Minister of 
Transport in May, 1938, but little progress was made until July, 
1939, when they received the first definite proposal of the Govern- 
ment. This proposal was that the companies should be given a 
guarantee of pre-emergency profits plus some addition by way of 
retention by the companies of a share in any increased profits 
actually earned, up to a maximum—the remainder being taken by 
the Government. It appeared to the companies to be wrong in 
principle that any part of the compensation payable to the com- 
panies should be dependent on net earnings when the control of 
expenditure was taken out of their hands. They could not regard 
the Government’s proposal as affording a satisfactory or equitable 
basis for a settlement. As an alternative the companies suggested 

guarantee of their average net revenues for an agreed pre- 
mergency period—to be supplemented by an addition which would 


reflect in each year any increase in gross receipts not arising from 
higher charges. 


MINISTER’S PROPOSAL 


On November 8th last the Minister of Transport intimated that 
¢ Government were unable to accept the alternative proposal of 
% companies. At the same time the Minister outlined in greater 
ail and with certain modifications the terms of compensation 
roposed by the Government, a new feature being that the com- 
panies Would be required to pool their financial interests with 
hose of the London Passenger Transport Board. This proposal 
e Strongly resisted by the companies. It was pointed out that the 
fansport Board were interested only in the London suburban 
Passenger traffic which had suffered a very heavy decline. Qn that 
utter, however, the Minister was obdurate, and on January 16th 
* companies were informed that in the view of the Government 
Was an essential condition of any settlement that the London 


— Transport Board should be included in the general pool 
~ net revenue, 


Pa 


, . heb on, a new considerations, the Government indicated 
een ion be prepared to modify the terms of their original 
ntidered “pee respects. It was reiterated that the Government 
areal necessary that the companies should have a direct 

rest in the expenses of working the railways; some 








inducement to see that charges were maintained at an economic 
level; and a direct concern in the amount secured by way of net 
revenue. The companies were compelled, therefore, to consider the 
revised offer in the light of the decisions thus conveyed to them. 

It was the unanimous view of the companies that the amended 
offer of the Government, regarded purely as a financial arrange- 
ment, constituted a reasonable basis for a general settlement. 

Although the income received by each of the companies will be 
subject to Excess Profits Tax, I cannot suppose that any basis 
would be fixed which would be likely to diminish appreciably the 
amount available for distribution on our ordinary stock. 


SUMMARY OF THE AGREEMENT 


The general effect of the terms of the agreement is as follows. 
The revenue receipts and expenses of the controlled undertakings 
are to be pooled and the net revenue will be apportioned so that 
each company will receive not less than the average of its net 
revenue for the years 1935 to 1937 inclusive, and in the case of 
the London Passenger Transport Board the net revenue for the 
year ended June 30, 1939. These payments, amounting in all to 
£40 millions, are guaranteed by H.M. Government. 

After payment of the guaranteed net revenues any balance in 
the pool up to an amount of £34 millions, is to be divided amongst 
the controlled undertakings in proportion to their respective guar- 
anteed met revenues, the Great Western Company’s proportion 
being approximately 16 per cent. 

If there is any further balance in the pool, then until each and 
every undertaking has received its full standard revenue one-half 
of such balance will be paid to the Exchequer and the other half 
will be paid to the controlled undertakings in proportion to their 
respective guaranteed net revenues. If, after all the controlled 
undertakings have received their standard revenues, any balance 
still remains in the pool, it will be paid to the Exchequer. The 
net revenues to be pooled exclude any net revenue derived from in- 
vestments in road transport and from ownership of, and invest- 
ments in, railways in Ireland, but these revenues will be taken 
into account as part of the owning company’s revenue in arriving 
at its standard revenue. In no case can any of the companies 
get more than its standard revenue. 


THE PRACTICAL EFFECT 


How will this agreement work out in practice? It has been 
said in some quarters that it is so unduly favourable to the rail- 
way companies that it has sent the price of railway stocks “ rocket- 
ing to unprecedented levels.” So far as I am concerned—and I am 
sure that most of our stockholders are in the same position—the 
‘“‘ rocket” has attained less than half the height at which I pur- 
chased my Great Western ordinary stock. The so-called “ unpre- 
cedented level ” reminds me less of the rocket than the stick. 

With regard to figures of earnings, by the end of June our net 
revenue showed an increase of £383,000, but in the following 
two months there was an increase of £487,000, and we are confi- 
dent that if there had been no war our figures for 1939 would 
have been as good as in 1937, when we earned over 4 per cent. 
on our ordinary stock. Moreover, if we had not been subject, after 
the declaration of war, to the terms of the new agreement, but 
had been operating as an ordinary undertaking, uncontrolled and 
subject only to the Excess Profits Tax, the sum available for divi- 
dends would have been still greater. 

On the other side, subject to any contingent liability with re- 
spect to war damage not chargeable to the pool, the Government has 
given us a guarantee of a minimum net revenue which will yield 
34 per cent. on our ordinary stock during 
and also an undertaking to increase rates 
working costs and certain other conditions 

The net revenue for the year 1939 was £6,607,324, or an in- 
crease of £1,563,571 over 1938. There remains a balance of 
£1,704,640 available for dividend on the consolidated ordinary 
stock. This enables the board to recommend for your confirma- 


the period of control, 
to meet variations in 
arising from the war. 


tion a dividend of 34 per cent. for the year. 
The report was adopted. 
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INCREASE IN NET PROFITS 


BORON TRADE BUOYANT 
ABEL SMITH’S REVIEW 


MR D. 


The 42nd ordinary general meeting of the holders of deferred 
ordinary shares in Borax Consolidated, Limited, was held on the 


29th ultimo, at Southern House, London, E.C. 


Mr D. Abel Smith (the chairman) said:—Ladies and gentle- 
men,—The net profits, as shown, are £425,644, compared with 
£405,284 for the year 1938, representing an increase of over 
Adding to the above profit the amount brought forward 
for 1938 of £241,527, the total to be dealt with is £667,171. The 
first and second debenture stock interest amounted to £112,500, 
and the dividends on the preference stock to £44,000, and the 


£20,000. 


sinking fund on the first debenture stock to £5,825. 

The sum of £75,000 
depreciation reserve. The total of these items 
£237,325, leaving a balance available of £429,846. 


amounts 


stock was declared on November 14th. This was paid 


December 9, 1939, as warranted by the approximate result then 
This interim dividend absorbed 
the sum of £18,000 and we now propose the payment of a final 
dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred ordinary stock, which will 
absorb a further £18,000, and to pay a dividend of 74 per cent. 
on the deferred ordinary stock, representing the sum of £97,500. 

We also recommend that £40,000 should be placed to taxation 
reserve, a sum £10,000 in excess of that applied the previous year, 
being additional provision to meet increased taxation, and £5,000 
—our usual allocation—to pensions and grants fund. After pro- 
viding for these payments and allocations, amounting to £178,500, 


ascertained for the financial year. 


the balance to be carried forward is £251,346. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning now to the balance sheet, we have written off from the 
buildings, plant, etc., account the sum of £76,388, namely £6,388 
more than in the previous year, which we consider a wise pre- 
caution in view of the sum invested and the changes and improve- 
As usual, the buildings and plant 
The capital amortisa- 
tion fund now stands at £410,388, this figure representing the 
surrender value of our policies with the Sun Life Assurance 


ments that became necessary. 
have been kept in good repair out of revenue. 


Society for the redemption of the first debenture stock. 


The creditors, loans and reserves for exchange, etc., are up by 
about £72,000, partly due to the lower rate at which the amounts 
due to dollar creditors have been converted and partly due to 
Bills payable are higher 


increased provision for contingencies. 
by £2,000 odd. 
On the assets side, mines and deposits show an increase 


about £15,300, representing further useful acquisitions. In regard 
to freehold land, buildings, plant, etc., on the recommendation of 
Instead of bring- 
ing forward each year the total expended, less sales, since the 
company’s inception, totalling £2,597,991, and deducting therefrom 
depreciation written off to date, we now show the actual balance 
at which this item stands, less depreciation written off for the 


our auditors we have adopted an altered form. 


past year. 


Stocks in hand are lower by about £14,000 and as five months 
have elapsed since these accounts were prepared, most, if not all, 
of these stocks have already been sold as they are all readily 
Debtors and prepaid expenses show an increase of 
about £70,000, explained by lower exchange rate, increased trade 
Advances to and current accounts with sub- 
sidiary companies show an increase of about £33,000, mainly 


marketable. 


and prepaid freights. 


attributable to the increased stock it is mecessary to carry. 


Prices for refined material were advanced in September and 
December, 1939, to cover a proportion of the increased cost entailed 
by higher ocean freights, war-risk insurance and exchange deprecia- 
tion. It is our intention to keep our prices as low as circumstances 
permit in accordance with past policy, as we realise higher prices 


have a restrictive effect upon consumption. 


WARTIME CONDITIONS 


Our last financial year started under a cloud following the 
September, 1938, crisis, accentuated by subsequent acts of aggres- 


as been placed to building and plant 


From this 
amount an interim dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred ordinary 





of confidence. Consequently, trading during our financial year 
was carried on under manifold difficulties which have been enom, 
ously increased since the outbreak of war. 

Under such conditions it speaks volumes for the Vitality ¢ 
our business and the part that boron products play in the enamg. 
ling, pottery, glass and many other industries, that our tng 
continued buoyant notwithstanding export and import restrictiog, 
and exchange difficulties obstructing outlets to a number 
countries. 

The use of borax in agriculture, and to a smaller extent y 
boric acid, is becoming more and more an established practic 
largely as a result of confirmatory evidence obtained from exte. 
sive investigations now going on in the U.S.A. and in Canad 
The total sales for this purpose of borax and boric acid during 
the year under review do not provide a true picture of the progres 
made because consumption in some countries was affected by 
exchange restrictions, but if those countries are excluded, th 
results elsewhere show satisfactory increases compared with th 
previous year. 

We have every reason to be satisfied with our investment in th 
United States Potash Company. Their mine continues to open y 
remarkably evenly, their products command a ready market 
it is hoped may benefit from the reduced arrivals of European 
potash. Under its present able management we have the fulles 
confidence that this company’s business will develop further, 

In regard to the future, we share to the full our country’s aim 
to try to increase the export drive as much as possible. We ho 
to take advantage of any new machinery set up by the Governmen’ 
in the form of an export council which may ease the release 0 
exchange from certain countries benefiting by British purchase 
and thereby remove the main obstacle to trading facilities, 


\ 
sion in Central Europe, causing a world-wide uncertainty ang 









































THE CURRENT YEAR 


Our prospects in the current year, so far as the first five month 
(rading under war conditions permits us to judge, indicate 
sales both in Great Britain, the United States and certain o 
countries show an improvement on the corresponding period 
last year. Against this must be set the temporary closing 
markets in Germany, Poland, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, whi 
in normal times provide a substantial outlet, mainly for our c 
material. 

According to from The Times and the Chemic 
Trade Fournal, the medical profession in Germany has 
warned to exercise close economy in the use of boric acid, whi 
boron minerals and compounds for other than military p 
are subject to the control of the Reichsstelle Chemie and may 
be sold or used provided specific authority has been obtained. 

It is fair, therefore, to assume that in all the countries affect 
stocks are becoming rapidly depleted and that when peace is 
stored we should not only recover our former trade but be call 
upon to make good the reserve stocks thus reduced. 


extracts 


ADVANCING COSTS 


The costs of fuel, chemicals, packages, etc., are advancing, 
wise freights and insurance, whilst taxation, which already t 
sents a heavy burden, shows a marked tendency to increast 
practically all countries in which our interests lie. However, 
experience is common to all. Our resources at the mines 
our manufacturing facilities are such that we have every confid 
in our ability to meet competition and to maintain our full 
of the world’s demand for boron products. 

The exigencies of our world-wide business have brought 
into constant contact with the Government Departments app! 
the new laws and regulations imposed by war conditions and 
think it only fair to say that the delays inseparable from 
a new organisation into running order and issuing import 
export licences have now been very much reduced and I want 
take this opportunity of acknowledging the consideration and 
extended to us in overcoming difficulties. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


100 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The ninety-ninth annual general meeting of the Provident Mutual 
Life Assurance Association was held, on the 28th ultimo, in 
London. 

Mr Owen Hugh Smith (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: This year the Association attains its centenary. The 
fact that the association has reached the hundredth year of its 
existence is no mean tribute to its founders and to those who were 
responsible for its management in the early years. Since the 
association was founded in 1840 it has issued over half a million 
policies and paid nearly £15 millions in claims. Its rate of growth 
is shown by the life assurance fund which, commencing from 
nothing, had by the end of twenty-five years reached £285,000. At 
the end of fifty years the fund amounted to £1,600,000, at the 
end of seventy-five years to £2,900,000, and has now reached 
£11,700,000. To commemorate our centenary a very interesting his- 
tory of the association has been written by our assistant manager 
and secretary, Mr Sherriff, and will be published shortly. 


NEW BUSINESS EXCEEDS £2,000,000 


Turning now to new business, the gross total of new assurances, 
just over £2,000,000, is a figure which in the circumstances we 
consider very satisfactory; and in addition the total of new deferred 
annuities shows an increase to over £70,000, mainly due to one or 
two large pension schemes. The war has introduced new problems 
in underwriting, and for those who wish to be covered against 
war risks it is our aim to grant this cover on terms which are 
fair and reasonable. 

The amount paid in claims in 1939 was somewhat higher than in 
1938. The increase in claims by death does not mean that our 
mortality experience has been unsatisfactory, but is due to the 
growth in our business. So far the war has had no marked effect 
in this direction and our general mortality experience continues 
to be favourable. The increase in claims by maturity is on account 
of the rapidly rising mumber of endowment assurance policies 
maturing for payment Last year, for instance, the 
amount paid under this heading exceeded the corresponding figure 
of five years before by nearly £300,000. 

The amount paid in respect of surrenders was almost the same 
as in the previous year. We had hoped that this item would be 
reduced, but that this has not been achieved is no doubt a result of 
the general unsettlement. 

The net rate of interest 


each year. 


earned on the life assurance fund 
shows a decrease to £3 15s. 2d. per cent. This was largely caused 
by the heavy increase in income tax from 5s. 6d. to 7s. in the £ 
—a direct result of the war. The reduction is also partly due 
to the fact that in the early part of the year we thought it prudent 
in view of the uncertain political outlook to exchange .a substantial 
amount of our holdings of irredeemable Government securities into 
redeemable Government securities showing approximately the same 
average yield, allowing for the profit on redemption, but giving a 
lower current return. There have, too, been certain reductions in 
dividends which have affected our interest income to a small extent. 


INVESTMENT POSITION 


It is very satisfactory to find that the life assurance fund has 
mcreased during the year by nearly half a million pounds. The 
greater part of this addition to our funds has been invested in 
Well secured debentures and consequently this item in our balance 
sheet shows an increase of nearly £350,000. As usual, a valuation 
of our Stock Exchange securities at middle market prices was made 
at the end of the year. This showed that they had depreciated 
by 6 per cent. during the year, but I am glad to say that since the 
end of the year a large part of the depreciation has been recovered. 
This takes no account of our investment reserve fund of £1,000,000, 
Which serves as a valuable safeguard of our investment position. 

It is unlikely that we have yet felt the full effects of the war, 
and there may be difficult times ahead. Nevertheless, as I said a 
year ago, we can face the future with confidence. Though the asso- 
Clation has reached its centenary, it is certainly not suffering from 
old age! On the contrary, it is entering into its second century with 
unimpaired vigour. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 
COMPANY 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORT TRADE 


The annual meeting of this company was held, on the 26th 
ultimo, in Manchester. 

Sir Frederick J. West, who presided, said: — 

You will, I feel sure, support the view held by your board that, 
considering the difficult times through which we are passing, the 
report and accounts may be considered as satisfactory. 

Ship Canal tolls, ship dues and miscellaneous receipts showed an 
increase of £88,423. The net revenue from the working of the 
Bridgewater Canals (including miscellaneous receipts) exceeded that 
of the year 1938 by £2,834. Railway working, including Bridgewater 
railways, showed an improvement of £30,434. The working of dock 
labour resulted in an increased credit of £4,515. Miscellaneous 
charges were £29,359 more. 

Expenditure in the working of the Ship Canal, including provi- 
sions, showed an increase of £16,937. Provision for taxation re- 
quired £30,000 more, but there was a saving of £20,264 on loan 
interest. 

After taking into account a reduction of £9,824 in the amount 
brought forward, these figures result in a net increase of £60,349, 
which is the difference in the balance available for dividends and 
reserve shown in Account No. 9, namely £271,884 as against 
£211,535 in 1938. 

It is proposed that there should be appropriated £35,000 to the 
reserve for contingencies and repairs, and that out of the balance of 
£236,884 the following dividends, amounting to £213,417, should 
be paid: 34 per cent. on the Manchester Ship Canal Corporation 
34 per centum preference stock; 3 per cent. on the preference shares; 
14 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 

Turning to the capital account, the expenditure side was increased 
by £15,252. 

On the receipts side, bonds amounting to £496,405 were repaid 
during the year without further borrowing. This policy we have 
been pursuing for some years, and up to December 31, 1939, we 
have similarly repaid bonds amounting to £784,075. 

You will see that during the year 1939 we paid over £20,000 
less in bond interest than in 1938 and will appreciate that during the 
last few years this policy has resulted in material annual savings in 
interest charges. Expenditure on capital account at December 31, 
1939, exceeded by £765,419 the share and loan capital issued. 

From my review you will have appreciated that we are continu- 
ing, in every way open to us, the policy we have followed for 
some years—that of looking ahead with the object of strengthen- 
ing the position of the undertaking. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


In conclusion I would like to stress what has been said over and 
over again. ‘That is that next to the valorous operations of our 
armed forces, a successful outcome of the struggle in which we are 
now engaged will depend upon the efficient maintenance and develop- 
ment of our trade. 

Upon our exports we depend for foreign credits for the purchase 
abroad of food and munitions. Here in industrial Lancashire we 
make many of the country’s principal export goods, so we are in 
the commercial front line, and we shall need to muster all our 
energies and to develop all our resources. 

In this we shall expect, and we have indeed every reason to hope 
for, the support of the Government. In the setting up of the 
Export Council, under the vigorous leadership of the President of 
the Board of Trade, in the new Cotton Bill now before Parliament 
and in other directions we see signs that the importance of trade in 
wartime is being recognised at an earlier stage in this war than it 
was in the last. 

In spite of the necessary adjustments to wartime economy, business 
must be carried on to the fullest possible extent. Indeed, every new 
account we open with our friends helps to settle accounts with the 
enemy, and in working for an early and victorious peace we shall 
then also be laying the foundations for post-war prosperity. With 
this policy is bound up both the obligations and prospects of your 
company, for the Manchester Ship Canal is part and parcel of the 
fabric of industrial Lancashire. 

With all the normal indicators upset by war conditions, it is 
impossible to predict the future. We can but face whatever lies 
ahead with confidence and determination. It is for us to ensure 
that our port makes its utmost contribution towards a successful 
issue of the great effort which lies ahead of us. 
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TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT FACILITIES 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting of the Temperance Permanent 
Building Society was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Mr Cyril W. Black (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: —The business of the society during the past year continued 
normally until the outbreak of war, when, in common with other 
societies, we experienced heavy withdrawals of shares and deposits. 
Very quickly, however, confidence was restored, and for several 
months past the new investments received have considerably ex- 
ceeded the withdrawals, which I may say have been less than normal 
during this period. 

On the year’s working our share account shows a considerable 
increase, and the deposits a decrease. Taking the two departments 
together, there is a net increase of £74,000. Inasmuch as very few 
advances were made during the last four months of the year, our 
total advances show a considerable decrease, having fallen from 
£945,000 to £665,000. In my opinion we could, had we so wished, 
easily have secured sufficient business to enable us to equal or even 
surpass the previous year’s figures, but the prudence of curtailing 
advances during the first few months of war until conditions and 
values became more settled will be readily appreciated. 


INCREASED ASSETS 


The total assets of the society now amount to £6,304,000—an 
increase of £113,000. The net profit, in spite of our considerably 
reduced lendings, shows a reduction of only £3,000 at £151,000. 
The amount paid, however, in respect of income tax and National 
Defence Contribution shows an increase of £9,350, and but for this 
our net profits would have shown an appreciable increase. After 
making provision for interest and dividends and all liabilities there 
remains a balance of £55,307, including the amount brought for- 
ward from the previous year. This sum has been dealt with as 


follows :— 
ALLOCATION TO STAFF PENSION FUND .,.........ssececseeeeeeees £611 
ADDITION TO GENERAL RESERVE FUND ..........-.eeseeseees £25,000 
ADDITION TO CONTINGENCY FUND ..........:ceeeeeseeeeeeeeeees £2,214 


leaving a balance to be carried forward of £27,481. 

Our various reserves and carry-forward amount now to the 
gratifying total of over £1,032,000, representing more than 19.6 
per cent. of the combined share and deposit accounts. 

The heavy increase in the standard rate of income tax from 
5s. 6d. to 7s. in the pound makes the tax-free investment 
facilities afforded by this society more attractive than ever. Our 
current shares bear interest at the rate of 34 per cent. per 
annum, income-tax free to the recipient, which is equivalent to a 
gross return of £5 7s. 8d. per cent. where income tax at the 
standard rate of 7s. in the pound has to be borne. Our deposits 
carry interest at 24 per cent. per annum, net of tax, which is 
equal to a gross return of £3 16s. 11d. per cent. 


THE FUTURE 


Generally speaking, our borrowers have continued to honour 
their obligations in an exemplary manner, and the cases in which 
relief has had to be granted are less numerous than might have 
been anticipated. In order to facilitate the procedure by which 
modified terms can be arranged with members and to reduce to 
a minimum the expense and trouble involved we are proposing an 
alteration in our rules which, if adopted, will bring them in this 
particular into line with the rules of most other building societies. 

With regard to possible damage to our properties by enemy 
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action, the likely damage has, in my view, often been greatly 
exaggerated. As far as our properties are concerned, during the 
past few years, as a matter of prudence, your directors have con- 
siderably extended their sphere of operations. As a result, we now 
have many mortgage assets well away from London: on the South 
Coast, in the Home Counties, and in the Midlands, thus giving 
our investments a wider spread and thereby reducing the damage 
we should be likely to experience if air raids did occur. 

As to our future advance policy, the board has now decided 
to resume mortgage loans under certain conditions. Our policy 
will be to spread our mortgages over a wide area, to reduce the 
proportion of valuation advanced, and to shorten the period of 
repayment. 

Our enormously strong reserve position makes it possible for 
us to face the future with greater confidence than most. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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GENERAL MORTGAGE BANK OF 
PALESTINE, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of’ the General Mort- 
gage Bank of Palestine, Limited, was held, on the 4th ultimo, at 
the bank’s offices at Tel-Aviv. 

Mr S. Hoofien (the chairman) said that the war and its conse- 
quences had provoked a fair amount of public discussion around 
the subject of urban mortgage credit and he, therefore, found it 
desirable to expound in the course of the proceedings the funda- 
mental principles by which the bank was guided in the conduct 
of its affairs. It was to the faithful adherence to the principles of 
conservative valuation, repayment by convenient instalments, and 
lending funds only on such residential and commercial property in 
which there exists a free market that the directors ascribed the 
continued success of their undertaking. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The year’s accounts again showed satisfactory results. After a 
liberal allocation to the contingencies fund and after making provi- 
sion for all interest due and not actually collected, the directors 
had found it possible to add £15,000 to the reserve fund, thus 
bringing it up to £82,500, and to propose a final dividend of 44 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares and one of 33 per cent. on the pre- 
ference shares. The total dividends for the year would, therefore, 
again amount to 74 per cent. and 63 per cent. on the ordinary 
and preference shares respectively. 

It was only natural that the business should not have expanded 
during the year under review. Indeed, it had even been reduced, to 
some slight extent, inasmuch as the item “ Mortgage loans ” in the 
balance sheet had gone down by £P30,300, and it now stood at 
£P3,013,121. The capital repayments which formed part of the 
quarterly instalments had provided the bank with the means to 
continue the mortgage business wherever funds could be safely 
employed, and where this was not so the money could always be 
usefully employed in redeeming debentures or repurchasing them 
in the market. Shareholders might, therefore, look forward to fairly 
regular results. 

During the year under review the directors had acquired certain 
premises which would be kept in reserve for the erection of suitable 
office buildings. The purchase price had been written down to a 
nominal amount out of available reserves. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 











SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 392) 


Ph and Wireless (Holding).—This 

announces dividend on pre- 

iauneo ened of 30 wer ones, less tax at 

8s. 5d., for half-year ended December 31, 

1939, ‘payable March 30th to holders 
registered on February 29th. 


Bournemouth and Poole Electricity 
Supply.—Final dividend on ordinary 
stock £8 6s. 2d. per cent. actual. An 
interim dividend of 6 per cent. actual was 
paid in September, 1939. Net profits for 
year are £94,069 (£104,001) after interest, 
tax and depreciation. 


Prudential Assurance Company.— 
Final dividend on “A” shares is 
lls. 9.78d., making 16s. 9.78d. per share 
for 1939 (16s. 3.38d. from ordinary and 
industrial branches, and 6.25d. from 
general branch), or 2s. 10.62d. less than 
for 1938. “B” dividend (from general 
branch) is 2s. per share (same). All 
dividends are tax free. Bonuses per £100 
assured: ordinary participating, 34s. for 
whole life, and 30s. for endowment ; 
industrial, 24s. 


Bank of Australasia.—Final dividend 
year to October 16, 1939, 44 per cent. 
subject, after Dominion income tax relief, 
to net income tax at 5s., payable March 29, 





1940. This makes total dividend 8 per 
cent. for year as before. Reserve fund 
remains at £2,475,000, and currency re- 
serve at £2,000,000. Carry forward, 
ePsiboe). Net profit for year, £292,023 


Imperial Airways.—Directors of Im- 
perial Airways, at the Government’s 
request, have agreed to a further temporary 
postponement of the “appointed day” 
on which British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration will take over the compeny’s 
business until April 4, 1940. 


(Continued on page 404) 
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March 2, 1940 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to February 24, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £33,035,000 against 
ordinary diture of £29,155,000, and 
issues of £8,000,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts, and issues of £260,000 to 
sinking funds. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations, but excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 
April 1st last is £175,614,000, against 
[55,200,000 a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

es ir the a 







ril 1,] April 1,) Week} Week 
t0|1939, to| ended] ended 
b. | Feb. Feb. Feb. 


Revenue Esti- {19: 
mate, ~ 


” 
1939 1940 





390,000} 274,623) 323,793) 17,158 a 
45,420, 54,740 2;970 2,660 










Estate, etc., 

Duties . 67,930} 1,560) 1,400 
S ia 15,280! 1,300} 950 
N.D.C, 24,020} 780) 520 
Other Inl. 

Revenue. 1,140) 80 60 











Total I. Rev. | 578,750| 426,953| 486,903) 23,848| 23,963 
























































Customs 239,600) 203, 234,230 
Excise ...... 132,850 105, 126,130 
Total Cust 

Motor Duties} 22,000 

P.O. ge 

P.O. Fund 

Rec. from 

Sun. Loans 

Misc. Rec... 
Total Ord. 
Rev........ 
“BAL. 
P.O. and 
Total ..... 1078629! 870,245 981,717 31,974135,085 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
= thousands) 
Expendi April 1,) Week | Week 
ome Esti- {19 i ~ , to ended | ended 
mate, Feb, Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
1939-40) 24, 25, 24, 
1939 1940 1939 | 1940 

ORDINARY 

. & Man. | 

of Nt. Dt. | 230, 206,299) 214,889 399 1 
Pays. to N. 
ont 10, 7,642! 7,788 598} 624 

er 

Fund Ser. 7; 4,645| 6,726 2 

Total .. 247,200) 218,586) 229,403) 999 630 
Sup. Serv. jeer 628,524! 847,709] 8,129) 28,525 
tto, plus 

loans* |1686357| 691,774 owen 15,879) 36,525 
Total Ord. 

Expend. 1431127 847,110|1077112| 9,128] 29,155 
Ng oy 502 430| 63,250 457,162| 7,750 
Sinking fds, | *.  {(€)8,250 7 

SELF-BAL. | 
P.O. and 

B’dcasting | 83,449} 70,080! 71,596) 2,450 

Total .. 15145761 925,440 925,440 1148708! 11,833) 31,205 


s Supply Services, a addition of issues under 
Defence Loan Acts : 
met from loans ; in fuding £5 

; allows for supplementary estimates and other 
Changes since A ee ee ae, part of 
scimtel tying in wa Daiget resented Zn 1940) ahd for 

sa in war asa 
charge. ot 


(d) yet transferred as aap, (e) In 
our issue of Feb. 
11,268,346 Sax. ae this figure should have read 
After raising re balances by 
£307,018 to £3,128,473, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown in the next 
column) raised the gross National Debt by 
£3,002,000 to about £8,804 millions. 








THE ECONOMIST 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


Finance 


¢ ds) 
Dest INCREASES (NET) Dest REPAYMENTS 











Nat. Savings Certs. 1,450 | Treasury bills...... 8,990 
3% Defence Bonds 3,800 ’ 
Pub.Dept. Adv.... 6,650 

11,992 8,990 

Oruer Issugs OTHER RECBIPTS (NET) 
P.O. & Telegraph 350) Int. recd. from 
N. Atl. Shipping 40 Defence depts.... 2,191 
Ang.-Turk. a 101 | Bullion repayts. ... 20 
Ov. Trade Gtes... 3 
526 2,211 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to ae 24, 1940, are :— 














Ordinary Exp. 10mite Ord. Tie «. 910,121 
Iss. under Def. Gross borr.640,292 
Acts... 457,162 ss— 
Misc. Iss. (net) 6,888 | Sinking fds. 8,622 
Inc. in balances 629 | Net borrowing... 631,670 
1,541,791 1,541,791 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasury Means 
Bills Advances 
Total 
Dee [| ee Oat- 
Assets 
- Tap Public of Debt 
1939 
Feb. 25 | 351-0; 500:0| 40:2 “aa 891-2 
Nov. 18 | 630:0| 687°5 57:5 | « |1375-0) 
x 25 | 665-0} 679-7} 53-1 . 
Dec. 2 | 700-0| 697°5| 56-2 1453-7 
725-0] 693-0] 55-0 1473-0 
x» 16 | 740-0] 705-6| 50-5 . 
9» 23 | 750:0| 708-8| 55-9 1514-7 
s» 31 | 760:0| 709-9) 65-3 1535-2 
Jan. 6 | 770-0] 718-1) 58-5 1546-6 
» 13 | 785-0] 689-8| 53-2 |: 28 - 
x» 20 | 800-0| 658-1) 54-7 1512-8 
» 27 |811-0| 641-3| 48-8 1501-1 
Feb. 3 | 811-0] 642-4| 48-2 1501 -6|1453-4 
x 10 | 806-0] 630-1| 47-6 1483-7| 677-7 
x» 17 | 806-0| 625-9| 46-7 1478 -6| 672°6 
»» 24 |801°0| 621-9’ 53-4 1476 -3| 675°3 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount a. 
Average | Allotted 
Date of eed Rate wit, 
Offered) “FP N°! Allotted|  “° a 
Rate 
1939 Ss. d. | 
Feb. 24 | 30:0 72:6 39:0 |10 1-33 30 
Nov. 17| 65-0 | 105-8 | 65-0 |23 8-01) 49 
» 24! 65:0 | 106°3 65-0 {23 11-46) 60 
65:0 | 105:9 65-0 |23 10-21) 42 
» 8] 65:0 94-6 65:0 |24 6°48 57 
» 15 | 65:0 | 92°6 | 65:0 |25 3:81) 70 
» 22| 65:0 | 89:5 | 65:0 |24 7:63) 67 
29 | 65:0 99:5 | 65:0 |24 4-67} 47 
Jan. | 65:0 | 104:0 | 65:0 {22 3-54 63 
» 12) 65-0 |109-0 | 65-0 |22 2-38 40 
» 19} 65:0 {122-1 | 61-0 |21 8-85) 15 
» 26; 60:0 | 112-2 55-0 |22 0-32) 17 
Feb. 2 55:0 | 108-0 50:0 |20 9:86 36 
» 9! 55:0 | 108-7 55:0 |20 6:11 48 
» 16 Ss | 106-9 60:0 |20 6:15 47 
» 23 112-1 55-0 |20 5:74 32 
On Fae 23rd applications at ‘99 ~— 
<i cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday 


wing week were accepted in full. Applications = 

@ 4s 1ld. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, 

ednesday, and Thursday, were accepted as to 

about 32 per cent. of the amount applied for and 

applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 

99 14s. 10d. for bills to be . sad for on Friday and 
at £99 14s. 11d. ae Vw: paid for on Saturday 


oe onGieal pu. co ple te 0 lions of Tcomaay 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 
Period INS.c* 3% Bas. Total 
Week to Feb. 13, 1940 2,692 3,306 | 5,998 
Week to Feb. 20, 1940 2,637 | 2,710 5,347 
13 wks. to Feb. 20, 1940 | 45,186 | 46,477 | 91,663 





* Revenue returns show payments into the Ex- 
chequer of £40,050,000 net or = gross in 
the 13 weeks to February 24, 1940. 






BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
dine Issued : Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
In Circln. .. 531,215,913 | Other Govt. 
In Banking Securities .. 563,386,422 
Dept. ... 49,020,834 | Other Secs... 087, 
Silver Coin .. 510,626 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 580,000,000 
id Co’ 
Bullion (at 
168s. per 
fine) ...... 236,747 
580,236,747 580,236,747 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Props.’ capital eas 000 | Govt. Secs... 127,121,813 
) ee 582,920 {| Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 45°745-200 Discs., etc.... 2,780,589 
__ Securities... 22,235,396 
Other Deps. : —_——_ 
Bankers ... 99,407,854 25,015,985 
Other Accts. 38,852,825 | Notes......... 49,020,834 
—_—_—— Gola & Silver 
138,260,679 | Coin ...... 987,167 
202,145,799 202,145,799 


* Including Exche eer Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 












(£ thousands) 
. Compared with 
Both Departments a a Last Last 

ear 
COMBINED LIABILITIES eee ee 
Note circulation 1,241) + 52,767 
Deposits : Public .... 49|— 2,838) + 34,106 
Bankers’ 2,244) — 10,953 


Others 1,508/-+ 2,303 
Total outside liabilities.. + 78,224 
Capital and rest .......... 20|~ 
COMBINED ASSETS poem 
Govt. debt and securities 4,382) + 303075 
Discounts and advances 1,855 — 3,569 
securities .......... = 3ad + 4,913 
Silver coin in issue dept. -_ 76 
Gold coin and bullion 6 — 226192 
RESERVES ———— 
Res. of notes and coin in | 
ment.. — 1,176'+ 1,041 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside : 7 
= cers “* pro- 
Pekacannnh 27-1%l+ 0°4%!+ 3°7% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 














(£ millions) 
1939 |: 1940 
Mar. |. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
1 7 14 21 28 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ.. | 478-4) 531-1) 531-6) 530-0) 531-2 
Notes in 
ing dept. ..... | 48-0} 49-1) 48-6} 50-3) 49-0 
Govt. debt and 
securities .... | 299-4) 575-0) 574:8| 573-4) 574-4 
Other secs. ... 0:0;} 4:5) 4:7 5:1 5-1 
Silver coin .. 0:6} 0-5 4 °7 0:5 
Gold, valued | 226:4| 0:2 0:2} 0-2 
at s. per f. oz. |148-52|168- 00168: 00168. 00\168-00 
Deposits : 
Public ......... | 11-6] 28-6) 39-2} 48-6) 45-7 
Bankers’........ { 110-4) 108-7] 105-5} 97:2} 99-4 
Others ......... 36°5| 43-8} 40-5) 40°4 38:9 
ROD Seccdececes 158-5} 181-1] 185-2) 186-2) 84-0 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. :| 
Government... | 99-0 121: 8) 126-1) 122-8) 127-1 
Discounts, etc 6: 2 2:8 


Other .......... 22:4 i 23. i 9s. ‘$ 22:2 
Total ........... 127-7| 149-2] 153-9| 153-0] 152-1 
Banking dept 

reserve «........ 49-0} 49-9} 49-4) 51-2 50-0 
“Proportion” | 30-8 $-5| 2-6 As) B- 


* Government debt is capital 


£14,553,000 £11,015,100 ; 
? '? . 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs BANK OF ESTONIA 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. Million Estonian = 
23, | (25, | 15, | 22, 
1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Sf “S| Tiis (oaod 1S age 
S$: Pe | ) 
a | 9| $39] 39 | Goldcoin a on, (i 7 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of December 9th ; 
Argentina, of January 27th; Portugal of February 
i. International Settlements, Java, Lithuania 
and New Zealand, of February 17th; Bulgaria, 
Canada, Denmark, Greece, India, Japan, Jugo- 
slavia, Norway, Reichsbank, South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Turkey, of February 24th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
12 pata S. — Sa — - Feb. 
Gold oy — hand | 1939 ss 
and due from Treas. be 155) 
Total reserves 
Total cash reserves ... | 
Total bills discounted | 
Bills bt. in open mkt.. 
Total bills on hand | 
Industrial advances . 15) 10 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564! 2,477 
Total bills and secs. .. 2,583) 2,495 
Total resources 15,927) 19,223 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,356 4,832 
Aggregate of excess mr. | 
bank res. over reqts. | 3,380 5,560 


Advances on Stornd 3517 3,444! 3,431 a +} Home bills discounted ; 
Thirty-day advances... | 73/229, 348 ‘Loans and advances is +40) 29-05) 22- 25 25:47 


Loans to ms without 
| 10,000} 10,000) 10,000} 10,000 in ci i ‘ .44| 63- 85 62:46 
Pron, adv to — 7 ae EE Sight dep. and current | 
oo) iv. to State e ° 
S.F. Seman 9,792| 11,403) 11,591| 31,070 SS | oe. 33 3. 20 7 
LIABILITIES b) Bankers : 10-38, 14-80 
Notes in circulation ... /111162)151738 1536411153360 (0) Bas 
ag aes eas ae | Reerea ac sel Tad ok a7 
2,432| 14,610 13,320]16633 | NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Gold to ae “iabilities |62°99%157-7%'57-0%|56-6% Million pengés 
- — Amended figure. Feb. | Jan. | Feb. _ 


ASSETS 15, | 7 

AUSTRALIAN ee ae Metal geserve ? 3 10 | 1940 | 1940 

ANK.—AMillion £A’s id coin and bullion | 124-1) 124-1] 124-1] 124-1 

BANK.—Million £A’s Foreign exchange ... | 92:0] 76:2| 76-8| 76-9 

SRE be SE bes 

ASSETS. 1940 | 1940 | 1940 vances to ‘Treasury a 

Gold and ish stg. *03} 16-08) 16-08) 16-08 Notes in circulation ... | 772-9] 888-8] 928-4} 900-9 
Other coin, b etc, . 7:06} 6°57! 6°54 Current accounts, and 

Call money, London .. -63| 30-64! 28-75) 32-96 sight liabs. 204-3] 236-1) 189-8! 211-0 

Secrts, and Treas. bills | 89-64) 93-85] 90-41] 87-27 | Gash certifcates....... | 99-0] 93-5] 93-5 95-5 


31°40) 34°14) 35-95 
BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 


bank reserve account ret 12,150) 
Govt. deposits 9 
Total deposits | 


CoS in and surplus 

liabilities 19,374) 19,432 
a 84: 730, 87-5°,|87-5%|87-°5% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | | 


= -_ _ 7 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM sate | atte | sate | athe 


Million belgas d 310-7] 310°8} 310-8)t310°8 
Feb. {| Jan. { Feb. | Feb. 405°8) 408-7| 408-7/$408 -7 

23. Ee 45: 2) 104-4) 109-1} 177°8 
Discounts 283-8} 406-8} 397-1) 404-7 

Public departments ... | 754-9) 817-1) 831-3) 765-1 

Other debit accounts... | 834-6] 933-9] 935-8) 946:6 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 815-7)1017-8|1009-7/1003-1 
Public departments ... | 445-9| 533:2| 540-6) 506-2 


N.B.—Market value is : t 412-7 million rials. 
+ 354-8 million rials. (Based on Lond. price and rate.) 


‘TREASURY COMBINED : 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock ... | 14,888 17,931] 18,108) 18,166 
Treas. & bk. currency | 2,827; 2,971| 2,977; 2,980 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 6.799 7,376) 7,450) 7,439 
Treasury cash and de- | 
posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,884 2,907] 2,954! 2,935 


ble ; these items in 1940 state- BANK OF LATVIA—Million lats 


nen fully comparable ; ‘these items in 1940 state- 
ments are den 16 million belgas lower than on old Jan. | Jan. } Jan. | Jan. 
“— ASSETS 1940 1940 1540 1940 
NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT Gold coin and bullion | 71-11] 71-11] 71-11] 71-11 
Million £E Silver coin ssseseee | 6°60] 6°82) 6°97} 7-01 


7 Dec. | Oct. | Nov.) Dec. Foreign currency ...... | 37-23) 37-09) 35-66) 34-70 
1 | & db « 11-76| 11-68} 10-98 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


Total gold reserves 

Total bills discounted 

Bills bt. in open mkt.... ° i i i 

Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 724-6) 752-3) 752-3) 752-3 

Total — and securts. | 729-6) 756-7) 756-8) 756-9 
Member- 


Treas. notes and change 4 = 
inde intl at int Short-term bills......... 58-01) 57°15] 56:1 
6°24) 6:24 6°24 6-24 Loans against securities 155. 38 156 - 82/149 -32)152: 38 


1 LIABILITIES 
+ s *. 35 = So a Notes in circulation ... |107-55/103-05/103 -48)104-74 


Deposits & current accs. | 146 - 56/148 - 70/140 - 90) 135 76 
aa 9-14 9 2-02) sas Government accounts | 64-63] 67:48! 67:07] 69:27 


10-16] 13-89) 12°95| 14-01 NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 


D & 7184] 5-89] 1-701 2-63 ee 
eposits : Se oe ee fe 
Other deps. and accts. | 20-08) 20-72! 21-00! 21-50 Sie ie ie 
ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
eS ee Ee Gold and gold exchange | 20,754| 20,768] 20,768 20,814 
Jan. | Feb. | Feb. nnn one 2,191) 2,272) 2,127) 2,171 
12, | 19, Commercial bi 18,862) 18,882) 18,413) 18,004 
1 1940 | 1940 Treasu: bills issued 
\1354- 6/1013-5|1013-5|1013-5 agnst. losses on credits! 4,667| 4,487] 4,487] 4,486 
i | 27-6} 11-9! 10-6] 10-6 | Advances on secs. 4,139| 4,931] 4,430] 4,413 
Home and for. bills... | 11-7) 11-2} 33-2) 47-2 | Statedebtandadv. ... | 5,583| 5,572) 5,572) 5,572 
| 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


| Jee Dec. | Jan. { Jan. 


ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
--- | 8,281) 8,758) 8,579) 8,536 
13, 147) 14,502) 14,633) 14,647 


Reserve | 7,596! 9,689! 10,070) 10,245 

Due from domestic bis. 2;580| 3,061| 3,116) 3,074 
LIABILITIES | 

Deposits : | 16,152) 18,720) 18,979) 19,163 

Ti a 5,179) 5,274 5,259| 5,254 

m4 630) 572, 576 

6,347) 8,713 8,874 8,809 


Loans and advances ... | 290-2) 252-5, 252-8] 247-2 Secs. and participatns. | 2,362) 2,248) 2,350 2,347 

LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... , 966-7;1094-5'1104-6/1099-3 Notes in circulation ... | 49,426 48,800) 48,497] 47,959 
Deposits: Govt. ...... | 162-8|Dr.5-1 Dr15-0|Dr15-0 Other sight liabilities... | 9,693) 10,366] 10,678) 11,098 
233-9; 250-4) 264-0 Long-term liabilities ... | 6,281! 6,281] 6,194! 5,930 


1 
} 
. | i 7-53) 52-02) 52-02) 52-02 
Deposits: | Member- | bis Deposi 84-05'108-12'106-61/108-27 | Million rials 
| 
| 
| 


Inter-bank 


EXCHANGE RATES 
(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England (b) Market Rates 


Par of | 
ceetenen pea Feb. 2 ne. resis Feb. p27,| Feb 28 Feb. om Par of 


New York, $.._ “| §4- 8623 |4- "$4°8625 [40219 * 4-O21p— |4-021p— |4-0212- |4- er 4°021o- 
| 


~~. 23,| Feb. 24, | Feb. 26, | Feb. 27, | Feb. 28, | Feb. 29, 
London on —e 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 


2 0319 0312 0315 0315 5 
do. do. 0334 f|4-0334¢ fia: 0354. fit: 03548 EF: 03g he “Oaht f | Tallinn, Ekr. | 18-159 | 161g* 161g* | 161g* | 16ig* | 161g* | 1619* 
Montreal, $... | 4°8623|4-43-47 |4-43-47 |4-43-4 Riga, Lats. ... | 25-2212} 20lo* | 20lo* | 20lo* | 20lo* | 20lo* | 201o* 
do. do. ... . (4-47 1g$ ra: 47lat f\4- ‘7s. fla: Tit rf ane vr aie f Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 22* .| 22* 22* 22* 22* 22* 
Paris, Fr. ... 124:20 |176l2-  |176lo- |1761o- |17612— |17619— Kovno, Lit . 48 -66 23* 23* 23* 23* 23* 23* 
| 17634 17634 1763, t7654|" © P7654 1765, Copenhagen, Kr 18°159 |205,6-11161205;6-1116/20516-1116| 20516-1116) 20516-1116 20516-1116 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00(a)|23- 80-95! 23 -75-90|23 - 70-85 |23-70-85|23 - 70-85 23-70-85 | Maiten Lr 92-46 4 |7714-7854|7714-7814| | 77—7812|_ 77—7812| 77-781 2 77-7812 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 | 7-52-57! 7-52-57) 7:52-57| 7:52-57| 7-52-57) 7:52-57 Piero  aEe 78: 45(6)" 78: 23) 78: 20) 78- 5280) 78-28(b)| 78: 14(b) 
Batavia, FI. . | 12-11 | 7-46-54) 7-46-54! 7-46-54) 7-46-54) 7-46-54 7-46-54 | Belgrade, Din. |276-32 165* 165* 165* 165* 
do. do. .. 7-56tf | 7-56tf | 7-56¢f | 7-56tf | 7-56¢f | 7-56¢f ° 200*(g) 200%e) 200) 200*(g)| 200*(g)} 200*(g) 
Switzerl’d, Fr. | 25-2219 |17-85-95 17-85-95/17 -85-95|17-85-95|17-85-95,17-85-95 | Sofia, Lev. ... |673-66 325* 325* 325 325* 325* 325* 
Stockh’Im, Kr. | 18-159 |16-85-95'16-85-95)16- “$5-05116.85-95 *85-95/16 -85-95,16 85-95 — yy 193-23 | 230-260 | 230-260 230-260 240* | 245* 245* 
Kr. ... | 18-159 |17-65-75/17-65-75|17 -65-75|17 -65-75|17 -65-75|17-65-75 | Alexandria, Pst.. 9712 |975g-5g |973g—5g |975g—5g [9733-53 | 973g—5g | 9753-2 


° eal 2* 
a ee pn 05-30,17°05-30 | Madrid, Pr. ... |25.2212{| 45"65(6)| 39:65(6)| 39-65(8)| 39-65(0)| 39:65(0) 39:65() 
IL7-47¢f |17-47¢f |17-42¢f |17-42¢f 1073, 


17:32¢f 17: 32tf Lisbon, Esc. 110 |1073 a. [* 1073 10734- _ |10734— 
F soe) fat) gf00%) Joe) toon 10s 
ORWARD RATES Istanbul, £T | 110 
The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for | Athens, Dr.... | 375 { — 52) a ae) —— oe 
dealings for other periods, to a maximum of three months. Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 800* 300* 800* | 800* | 800* | 800* 
ee et” ae: Te 17156 17g 1716 17156 ITy— 1766 
Reetenee | Feb. 23, | Feb. 24, | Feb. 26, | Feb. 27, | Feb. 28,| Feb.29, | probe ven 24 -58d.|141g—35 16 16 16 1 7 
| obe, 6 9 |14lg—3g  (14316—716 |14316—716 |14316—716 |14516-716 
1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 He $ t wee (147-15 14ig-15 1479-15 14tg15 14tg-15 1479-15 
rie " — 52 3% 30% 
i ye te ie i * 
he ad fe ad he fh dh ed fe i tO'| 138 | aiegs | 22s | zina3 | aivas | 2i-as | 21-23 
ee) S| Se | ee | SS fontevi Sid. |2214-2414|2214-2414|2214-2414|2254-2434|2254-2454|2254-2454 
Ss 28d. 2Brie16 2816-16 |28116-°16 [2816-16 |28116-F16 28116—516 
Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d Par-2d i, $ 37-41 37 eal 37; a4 37g—41p | 37g—41p | 379-412 
119p—Par |112p~Par |112p—Par |112p—Par |112p-Par |112p-Par | ~~ cite | Mate | Mets | Mate | ee 61" 
ip p-Par * Sellers. $ Buyers. Pence unit of local curr: Par 8 - 235132 since 
3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par dollar devaluation on Feb : 1, 1954. (a) pone to co deviation on Apri 3 19 35. 
I21op—Par |212p—Par | 2inp-Par \2iop—Ps 2lop—Par  aigp-Par 2lpp-Par | (6) Rate | ae payment at the ngland for Cl (d) Official 
? = Premium. d = Discount. (e) 90 (f) Mail canoe (g) Tris payin payments rate. 








a 





a 
34-244 
167516 
1g—412 


612% 


9 since 
, 1935. 
Sfficial. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


Publication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 
Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended, but particulars of. 
1939 clearings appeared on page 67 of The Economist, of January 13, 
1940. 
























PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
. Week ended egate from 
Five weeks ended Saturday | Jloouny lto 
Feb. 4, | Feb. 3, Change ~ 25,|Feb. 24,| Feb. 25, =. ae 
1939 1940 939 | 1940 1939 
| 
No. of working | | 
days :— 30 29 % 48 47 
BIRMINGHAM | 14,352 | 13,153 |— 5: 20,967 | 19,408 
BRADFORD .... 4,705 7,188 |+58- 7,002 | 11,820 
BRISTOL......... 6,952 8,501 |+26- 10,999 | 12,969 
eile 4,522 | 5,147 |+18: 6,976 502 
LEICESTER 4,016 | 4,169 |+ 7: 5,997 | 6,433 
LIVERPOOL A 30,331 |+15: 41,627 | 48,983 
CHESTER | 52,003 | 58,716 |+16: 78,516 | 91,231 
NEWCASTLE... 8,481 7,989 |— 2: 13,038 | 12,221 
NOTTINGHAM 2,901 2,545 |— &: 4,238 3,939 
Total: 9 Towns | 125,022 | 137,739 4: 189,360 | 214,506 


DUBLIN ......... 


5,032 | 51,562 
SHEFFIELD... 


515 9,133 6,428 


* Based on number of a days. t Clearing of suburban cheques through 
local clearing discontinued from September 7, 1939. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Feb. 22, 


Feb. 23, Feb. _2aiFeb. 26,|Feb. 27,|Feb. 28, 
1940 | 1940 | 1940 


Feb. 29, 
1940 1940 1940 

















Bank rate (changed| % | % % %™ 1 % | % % 
from 3% Oct. 26, | 
39) 2 2 2/2 2 2 


1139 1132 1132 1139 1132 1132 1139 
Hg2-11)¢6) 1132 1132 1139 1132 1139 1132 
11y9~11g) 11) 9-119) 1116-119) 11;9—11g) 11;¢—119) 1116—11g) 1116-118 
L1g—114 | Llg—11q | Llg—114 | L1g—114 | L1g—114 | L1g—114 | 11g—114 


1=1132} 11132} 1—113q) 1-132) 11-1132! 1-132] 1-1132 
1139 1132 1132 1139 1132 1139 1139 





Bam hlg | Sq 11g] Sq—11qg} Sq—11g}) Sq—l4| Sg—11g) 34-114 

T-11q} l-11g) 111g] I-11g} I-11q{ l-11g} 1-11 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. lg 1g 12 1g lg 12 lg 
Discount houses at cali 1p 1g 1g lg 1g 1g lg 
At NOTICE .......0cceeeee 34 34 34 34 34 34 34 
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Comparison with previous weeks 


| Bank Bills 











Trade Bills 
poe 
Loans 
3 Months/|4 Months/6 cet Months sont aon Months'|6 Months 
1940 % % | 

OE wacses 1-114 ig tess ils gi, ais 233 3-Si0 
- se daw 111g | 1132-1lig llg [lg—11q | 219-3 234-3 3-312 
a ae “aeons 1114 | 1132—11y6} Ljg—l1g | L1g—11g | 219-3 234-3 3-319 
Ee weeees 111g | 1139-116) Liyg—11g | L1g—114 | 212-3 234-3 3-312 
‘ia EP sinew 1-114 1132 Ljeg-l1g| Lig-l14 | 212-3 234-3 3-31o 





NEW YORK 


eee iving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
ew York 


Mar. 1, Jan. 31, ~~. a Feb. 14, Feb. 21, a 




















1939 1940 1940 1940 
of o- or o/ o/ o- 
<o °o ° /o (oO o 
Call money ...........cccceeeees 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Time toon (90 days’ mixed 
didavedonteninenenre ll, llg o4, a. 1lo ll 
Bank acceptances :— eo Selling Ratese—_,_ 
Membe sible, 90 a 19 lg lg lo lp lo 
Non-mem. ibie,90d 1g 1g 1g lg 1p lg 
Commercial accept., 30 ca. 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Feb. 22, | Feb. 23, | Feb. 24, | Feb. 26, | Feb. 27, | Feb. 28, 
New Yorkon = "1940 | 1940°| 1940 | 1940 °| 1940 | 1940 
London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
— 0 eee 3957 39514 3953, 3953, 39434 
Deman ‘ 39558 395 3951g 3951g 394lo 
2:243g| 2:241g; 2-241 2:241g| 2-237, 
16°88 | 16:90 | 16°89 | 16:91 16°86 
22:4219| 22:43 | 22:42lo| 22-4210] 22-4210 
5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 
Markets | 40°20 | 40-20 | 40:20 | 40°20 | 40-20 
53°19 | 53:19 | 53:19 | 53-22 | 53-19 
19-33 | 19-33 | 19:33 | 19-33 | 19-33 
22:73 | 22:73 | 22-72lo| 22:73 | 22-73 
23°82 | 23-82* oo 23°83 | 23:83 
| Unq't'd Ungq’t’d | Unqg’t’d | Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d 
86-625 | 86-680 | 86-375 | 86-310 | 86-250 
23:49 | 23:49 | 23-49 | 23-49 | 23-49 
7:00 7:00 6:95 6:95 6:95 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 23-35 | 23:35 | 23:35 | 23:45 | 23-45 


Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 
* Nominally offered. 


Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 


The following rates were fixed on February 29, 1940 :— 
New York, $4-:11; Montreal, $4:54; Paris, 178lof.; Brussels, 24:25b. ; 
Amsterdam, 7:67fi. ; Switzerland, 18. 30f. ; Stockholm, 17:40kr.; Oslo, 18-25kr. ; 
Buenos Aires, 18- 00 paper pesos ; Java, 7: 74c. 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


THE BANK OF LONDON AND SouTH AMERICA, LTD., issues the following So 
relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American ex 


All these ex es, with the exception of Bolivia and Pa y, are related to the 
United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 
the dollar-sterling a rate. 
Bolivia.* Sight selling rate on London was 141:40 bolivianos per £ on 
ecember 30, 1939. 
Colombia.* — selling rate on New York was 174-54 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars 
on February 6, 1940, This rate applies to holders of permits 
buying in the “‘ open ”? market. 
Ecuador, Sight selling rate on New York was 15-12 sucres per U.S. dollar 
on January 13, 1940 
Guatemala. —- selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per 
.S. dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the 
Central Bank for the sale of drafts. 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed by 
the National Bank at 5-521 cordol bas per U.S. dollar (including 
10 per cent. tax and 12 per cent. commission) on June 9, 1938. 
Paraguay. mare is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight | selling rate was 
Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “free” paper peso on 
amen 1, 1940. 
El Salvador. Sight selling rate on New York was 2:50 colones per U.S. dollar 
on February 3, 1940. 
Venezuela. Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares 


per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
Changed From To Changed From To 








% %% % % 
Aug. 28, °39 3 Madrid _...... uly 15, °35 5lo 5 
an. 4, °37 7 6 Montreal ‘ a "35... Qe 
. 14,°37 4 3 Oslo ... ; 22, °39 31g 412 
eb. 1,°35 61g 5 PASS cccececee Jan. = °39 21 2 
Sept. °32 4 Pretoria ‘ y 15,°33 4 31g 
. oo *> - aie ;, Tallinn ...... Oct. 1, °35 A ‘2 
. 2 ‘, ’ 2 a 
ion. 28, °35 410 4 2 Riga eeeececceces Feb. 17, 40 {3 5125 
Nov. 28, °35 3l2 3 =e de Janeiro oy 31, °35 31g 
-- Oct. 9, °39 412 5ilo Rome ......... y 18, °36 5 4l2 
-- Dec. 3, °34 4lo 4 Sofia ......... rod 15, °35 7 6 
May 14, °39 5 7 Stockholm ... Dec. 14, °39 212 3 
May 11, °36 5 412 Zurich ......... » 36 11 
R Aug. 26,°37 1p 1 Walling: acacia a a 3°285 3-46 
eserve ... » ington ... Nov. 
~ i casneiennen Sept. 28, °39 5 4 
tral Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 412% ; discount rate 
oom public, 6%. (a) applied to banks and credit institutions. (6) applied 


| 





| 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 











London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New Zealand* on London* 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
. +, |. hae ca 
| Aus- Aus- | 
| s. | Zea- New >. | New 
Awan | 22Sina |g | Heed | Aura | Zee) Uy |Z 
7 ‘an’ 7 
| | j mai) | moa BS ene bese 
Tide: i ie 125 |1243, 1243g |12512 | 125 
(t) (Q@) (t) (DG) a Ait | Ord. | 
Sight [1265 |1261g |12614 = pam sae ‘aly 1241116) 12315y6 1251 1 2433 
8 : 3° ” =) 6 16 6) 2 
30 days |1271g |1265g | 12634 7Alo |1245g 12516 125136 lt 3 
60 days |1275g |1271g 1o7id |1267) Taale 1241g |123716 |1 |12447 
90 days |1281g 12759 |12784 [127% 124 1237 |1233ig et | 12483 
* All rates (Australian and N. Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
eee 6d. for every seven days. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(BuYING RATES PER £100 STERLING) 

















| { 
| TT. | Sight | “oy | “ar | “ar 
London on f & £3 ‘| £s. d. £s. d. s. d. 
Rhodesia | 100 5 0| 10013 0} 101 1 3| 101 9 6| 10117 9 
S.Africa | 101 0 0/ 101 8 0; 10116 3/ 102 4 6| 10212 9 
_ SELLING Rates | PER £100 STERLING) 
| Sight Telegraphic 
London on :— £ sd. s. d. 
santos neentimmeasannimeidiian mend 9915 0 99 15 0 
South Africa .....scccsscccsssccsseccvssccsecs | 100 5 0 100 5 0 





TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


THE ECONOMIST 


Investment 


British Railways and London Transport Board 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Aggregate Gees Recei; 
eb. ‘Coto - 


Aggregate Gross Receipts 
8 weeks ‘ 


March 2, 1940 


e 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


INDIAN 


Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
for Week Receipts 


1940 | + or - 1940 | + or — 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
12,69,648|+ 13,751) 1,33,50,807|— 8,28,675 
35,39,000 Ba 8,77,44,548) + 10048717 
325,000] — 1,20,000/10,61,01,000) + 10,30,000 
05 5000) + 29,933) 6,38,07,455) + 16,60,279 
15,63, 636} — 81,602 4,53,11,288|— 4,29,185 


+10 days. T 11 days. 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 


(For heading, see Overseas Traffic in second column.) 


Canadian Pacific......| 7 21 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 


Company 


RAILWAYS % % 
Lon. M. & Scot. Ord. Rea 11p | Mar. 
Do. 4% — oo 4 |Mar. 1 
Mersey Railwa nos 15g]... 
Southern Rly. \ Def. ) +e 114 |Mar. 
Do., Pref. Ord... 4t 5 |Mar. 28 


BANKS 
Banca Com. Italiana 


Mar. 


Bank of Norway 


INSURANCE 
Prudential “A”... 1#{11/9.78 64,075 7st 


TEA & RUBBER 
Parit-Bruas Rbr. ...... 10* ... |Mar, 
Rangoon Para Rub.... oo 5 |Apr. 


MINING 
Nund _oeee.. 2212 421>/ Apr. 
St. Jo! Rey .. t61q 10¢ sen 
pe Way Drdg. Tho eae 
Yukon Cons. 


INDUSTRIALS 
Angus (George) 
Aspro, Ltd. ..........+ 
Bairds & Dalmtn . 
Baker (John), etc... 
Bayne and Duckett .. 
Bea kC 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 400) 


Eastwoods Cement.—In an interim 
report, the directors state that the position 
of the company is satisfactory having 
regard to the exceptional conditions 
arising out of the war. The interim divi- 
dend is unchanged at 5 per cent., less tax. 


James Booth and Company, Ltd.— 
Balance from trading account, after taxa- 
tion, aah £182,151 “(£145,516). Total 
income, £191,962 (£149,161). Net profit, 
£7280 ¢ (£145,411). Preference dividend, 

7,280 (£8,120). Ordinary dividend 15 per 

(same) but absorbed £73,125 
(£54,375), To: Reserve, £100,000 
50,000); staff fund, £5,000 (same). 
forward, £65,740 (£62,933). Total 
assets, £2,568,201 (£1,513,406). Cash, 


1940 8 8 $ 3 
7 |Feb. 21 | 4,142,741] + 969,922} 30,469,496] +7,452,039 Receipts 
2,783,000| + 543,000| 21,118,000] +4,696,000 Md) Receipts in 


“ca. 
Pay- | Prev. 
e Total | able | Year 


£16,200/+ 4,720 145,900|+ 45,790 
4,600) 5,260,700)— 179,200 
063,000)— 862,000 
17| $3,190,000) + 257,000) 75,390,000 — 29,000 
17 $930,000} 4- 32,000} 25,590,000 $2,047,000 
24| $1,660,250|— 343,500 —3,274,700 
. d209,127 + 18, 584 
e£27,773) + 7,716 
£24,680}+ 2,620 
15 at£10,536/+ 5,291 + 
a4 43,502 — 3,702 651 9513) — 19,884 


pesos. Fortnight. Converted at official rate. 
od ye 5 oS Sees San 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


*Int 
. Pay- | Prev. 
Total able | Year 


Company or 
Final 


INDUSTRIALS 
British Gas Light 

Brit. Isles Tst. ......... 
Brit. Tob. (Austlia) ... 
Carpet Seatac v0 Pf. ) 
Courtaulds, Lt bee 
Ecuadorian Cpn. ...... 
Enfield Cable 


Hugon and Co. 

Imp. Tob. a ) 1939 
Do. do. 1940 

Intnl. Cold Storage .. 

Irrawaddy Flotilla ... 

Llanelly Electric 


Prichard and Constance 

Range Boilers 

wy etc., Bearing 

Read Bro 

Richmond (Surrey) El. 

Rivet, Bolt, etc. 

Sherley (A. F.) Def. . 
Smith and Nephew .. 

Squirrel Confec. ...... 


Mar. 18 
Trojan Holdings ...... | 3*| ... |Mar. 18 


$ra6h196 on Debtors, £774,904 


(£46 

Getaeee Engineering and Mining 
Company.—Profit year to June 30, 1939, 
before tax, £339,117 (£215,212). To taxa- 
tion, £106,477 (£30,716). Net profit, 
— (£184,495). Ordinary dividend 

7% per cent. tax free as before. Carry 
Scud, £184,153 (£107,333). Sales of 
coal by the Kailan Administration, 
5,466,000 metric tons (4,213,000 metric 
tons). 

Banco di Roma.—Net profit for 1939, 
Lire 12,510,461. Dividend, 4 per cent. 
Carry-forward, Lire 5,237,001. Owing to 
increasing development of Italian foreign 
trade, it is proposed to increase capital from 
Lire 200 to 300 millions. Subscription to 
new capital already assured. General 
meeting, March 15th. 


Beans Industries, Ltd. — Trading 
profit year to November 30, 1939, £124,811 


Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


*Int. 
Pay- | Prev. 
Company ene Total able | Year 


INDUSTRIALS % % 
Vancouver Breweries ai 15 


Thos. W.) ..... 
Yarra Falls 
Yeast-Vite 
UNIT TRUSTS 
Brit. Emp. Compre. . 
First Prov. Sy gd (v) 
Investors 2nd Gen. $3 am 
Nat. Fixed (C) $12 =n net 

é Free of income tax. 

a) Paid on larger capital. 

(k) 18 months. Arrears extinguished. 

(s) £8 6s. 2d. per cent. ‘(t) £14 6s. 2d. por cent. 

(v) 3-266096d. net. (w) 4: 16635d. net 

ENO PROPRIETARIES.—Second interim ordi- 
nary dividend, 3 per cent. in respect of 15 months to 
March 31, 1940, making 15 per cent. for period to 
date. For year 1938, there was one payment of 
7 per cent. 

IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY OF 
CANADA.—Final ordinary dividend 2212 cents, 
making 6212 cents for year (same). An interim of 
10 cents in respect of the current year is also 
announc 

MERSEY RAILWAY.—Dividend is 15g per cent. 
for 1939 on consolidated ordinary stock, against 
114 per cent. 

RANSOMES AND MARLES_ BEARING 
COMPANY.—Interim ordinary dividend, 9 per 
cent., as before. 

THOS. W. WARD.—Ordinary interim dividend 
increased from 3 to 334 per cent. 


(£87,151). To: Additional taxation, 
a” (£27,000); pensions, £5,000 
(same). Net profit, £58,911 (£54,257). 
Ordinary dividend, 37} against 32 per 
cent. To general reserve, £30,000 
(£20,000). Carry forward, £20,531 
(£20,320). 

Webley and Scott, Ltd.—Trading 
profits for 1939, £139,860 (£79,471). Net 
profits, £41,948 (£44,569). Income tax, 

32,027 (£15,533). N.D.C. and E.P.T., 

44,609 (£3,062). To: Depreciation, 

poe (£12,164) ; investments, 
(51,64 3); pensions, £5,000 (£2,000). 

rdinary dividend and bonus 25 per cent., 
as before. To: General reserve, £5, 
(£10,000); A.R.P., £8,192. Carry for- 
ward, £14,757 (£14,844). 

Olympia Ltd.—Resolutions approving 
the proposals discussed on page 345 of 
The Economist of February 24th were 
passed at a meeting on February 28th. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


In calculating yields of af Gued inteses stocks sllewance te sande fox tntssent socrued, tase income tax at the standard with allowan redemption. 
Where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment Sh when he onc Seats Sra dons wa ate ar an the 
TS comb corres 7 The yield eee aeieiacanh dacae ty ailtciead te asians Mita ncsemn Gderaiam of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 


































Price, | Ch’ge coat » 

Feb. | since | ,*i¢ld Jan. 1 Fred: | singe 

. year 1939 nebitat 28, 1940 abate | Name of Security |} "2g," | Feb. | Feb. 28, || Feb. 28, 1940 Name of Security | 5eb- | since | Feb, 28, 
21 














ross “igh | Low || High | Low 1940 | 21 
Gricich Funds rT3 








































Tl 61 7434 | 68lg +1 7 wastmane 
or — ne 98 1085g | 103lg af rs 3 7 oe 4761 % % Inv Trusts s. d. 
r 2 14 8 i Trust ......... 40 
gots | Sole | 100% | 522 + 12/211 31] 185 | 184 & b| 3p Amer. Deb..... || 185 | -. 16 4 0 
5.675 991g | 87 oe seat + 34/3 10 Sf 90 P 1359 i. dtp In 7 . 1351, 7 3 " ; 
048717 10414 100% { 1016 8 4 ? 185, | 17 10 b| 4 al Ind. and Gen. Ord.... || 185. | +5 [711 4 
30,000 i12ty | 103% || 112 | 1082146 = ifle i 9 176l2 a s 6} 5 ali Invest. Trust Def. .... || 175 « 17 8 3 
60,279 87s 7934 9214 865, F + - 310 82 , pe Mercantile Inv. ........ 18219 +5 607 
$29,185 one 98 92 ‘und. t2/218 3 : se" Z a $ 3 Trust Ord. || 77loxd) +1 | 9 0 9 
95lg | 871g || 9838 | 925, +1. |3 2 11] 1571 | 139 73 3 edi ek W7a2 | +242) 6 19 3 
109i | Moan || 102 | ‘See +1 |3 311] 161" | 140% | 4 o| 6 3] United Stee ded... | leo | [6 4 8 
via T & 
Bo um 101% 195ths 2 he . ne 18/1012 Fe Sls Brit. S.Afr. 15/- fy a. 20/6 | —-6d/6 2 0 
- — a 
45,790 96%s 991532] 93g + 2/310 43] 2572 226 || 4 3) 3 aR and fl.” || 25/6 | <sa| 3°93 
179,200 837g 4 14 +1.}/3 9 4]| 26/6 | 24/3 c4 (z)| ¢31lo(z)|| Hudson’s Bay £1. || 26/6 | +2/-|/3 9 0 
99 91 100 9712 -- 13 0 7]| 35/6 | 30/9 || 10 ¢ 8 1 
70,000 4 | Foie | ae eat 431g] 312 6 weevee || 34/6 | +2/6| 412 0 
; 16 +219 | 3 14 10 
047,000 115l4 | 104%. |] 11312 | 10514 2 |311 3 7/6 isi wah Baie Barclay Perkins £1 ... || 16/- 617 6 
230,810 he he a|| Bass Ratcliff £i.. |} 120/- | +4/-| 4 2 6 
soos et | SS | Ion, | lat 77 ESE ee bo eed Eee 
eo 1121p | 103 || 11012 | 107 316 0 || 83/- | 72/3 || 14 b Guinness Ord. £1... || Se° | t2/e|6 11 8 
: 1 92 10534 | 101 4 0 91] 76/6 | 68/- Tgal 16 Ind, Coope & Ail. £1. 2 
9,884 110 | 102 || 10814 | 10512 3 6 3] 72/-| 65/6 8 al 13 Mite & Butler fi 73) +32 Sie 9 
nm 1g | 106 | 110% | 106 ae, re 52/9 | 49/6 || 12 | 6 Watney Combe Def. 1 || 51/6 | +2/-| 6 19 10 
¢, aise | 72 7815 shia o 6/6 ron, Coal and Steel 
rate. oe, | 86le 94! 871 2 / 5/6 10 c¢| 10 WINS 4/— ....0.0c000e 6/3 -- |6 8 0 
A oa 2 13 8 5|| 51/3 | 43/3 3lga| 11125 Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 || 50/712|+1/l01q] 5 18 6 
102% | 95 031g | 98 3 611 || 34/7le 6 || ¢12125| +5 a\| Brown (J.) Ord. 10/.. || 34/3 | +1/9| 5 2 OF 
cate a 8/9 att» 6} Commel Laird'5/= . || 8/6 | .. | 517 9 
— 911, | 73%, 2 A +3lg} 41710 || 24/6 1/9 5 a| 3 bli Colvilles Ord. £1...... || 24/3 | +1/9| 6 12 0 
3 50 ea | Bole +1lz oar Yi] Wn” Ol. +6 $1112 5]| Firth a | te | ciel oso 
, ~ ™ a 2 Brown {1 ....... 72/6 | +7/6| 416 6 
| 8, | be | walt Suan] 2st Bae || Paull “aite| Guemxeenae ordi | Bie | +4) 410 
3; °  swccccces = 
. Hig | 23 || 43%4 | Sale FL [7 200) Toll eo || 47s 2 2l booed Dement || sre?| taal sul ¢ 
EEN a hE 23] Bey Se | eel fy Beers | a8 tt 
864 | 58 793, | 76 . 15 1 3|| 54/9 | 47/- Mob : 
: 2 Staveley Coal, etc. 53/9 | +2/6| 3 14 6 
Prev. 124 9 1012 9a . {518 Oell 47/112] 41/9 21g cl 121g ¢ ree hoe A. 20/3 i3| 38 S 
33 | 3 534 | 42 a. a ait 3/e%| § &| Niel Thomas (Rich oi... | 3/0 [7 Na ° 
5 iam 
. 2st, e 2412 4 -1 44 4 ps sit 8 ¢ 10, ¢|| Thornycroft, John £1 || 35/- | +3/9|5 14 0 
5 6g | 33 || 65 | 57 YS 3 SF) S28 | SA Sag6} “Sip Sll Ua SStect Gos Osc. ci || S4/-2d) 6d] 6 13-0 
| Nit zi zs is 5 6y|| 21/1012 16/9 Vickers 10/- a 21/3 | ... | 414 0 
; > i a 22 1 10g|| 8/1012) 6/— || Nil | Nil || Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... || 8/6, | 9d | Nil 
5 Prices, ns — 38/419 33/— || 10 c| 10 cll Coats, J. & P. £1 ww... || 38/112 +2/llo 5 5 0 
oe 1,1 Di | Yield — 34/ , 2 al 5 Courtaulds £1 ........ 37/9xd| +1/3| 3 14 0 
| sod Feb, 28, 1940 vidends Feb, | Feb. 28, oe 29/1019} 5 6] 2l9a\| English Swg. Ctn. £1. || 31/3 |+7lod} 416 O 
| #2. tee tay By) - 1 716 | 25/ 3 3 b|| Linen Thread Stk. £1 || 26/3 | +6d|411 6 
6 % 61/3 55/9 || $10 c| $10 cj] Patons & Baldwins £1. || 61/- | +1/6}3 5 6f 
1,83:8, tte | 206K 4, £ s. d.|| 15/6 | 13/9 lige] 2lga rth & Mit. £1. || 14/412 220. 
ee us | 104 2% 42/1012} 37/9 10 c¢| 10 || Associated Elec. - 42/6 |+1/101o] 4 14 0 
Bo | | dit 7.3) He | Be | i ss] ekiemtnrawe’ A | | 2) 3 § 
9 | 81 11g 3 j= | 16/9 || Tiga] 1219 6|| Crompton Park. A 5/ ~ 
26 on A5/-. || 20/- | +1/3|5 0 0 
ene, 101g | 10714 21g 3 16 10 || 33/112] 29/9 10 ¢ Blectric 33/119 toi 610 
2 | ss od : 83/- | 74/3 || 20, ¢ 20 General Electric £1... || 82/6 | +3/9| 417 0 
ite 30 53 5 LNER 5% isa - 8 oo,"? /3 42/6 7126} Tiga Ven a 47/6 | +2/6|}6 6 O 
onths to 60 | 374 || 4 Do. 4% ist PE -i - ftish P 
eriod to s 127 Nil L.M.S. Batt: 21xd . 7 T. O seitt, 4 B 9 
nent of mle Sél4 > 43 Pf. 1923 . - || S3taxd +3 : ‘ 2 gs 34late 5 20 
y OF 21g | 1179 || Nil Southern Def... || 2012 | — 12/6 9 10 || 32/6 16 412 3 
a | 1 Do. 5% Pf. Ord....... 76 | —2 161811 || 21/— | 19/412 700 
ecim ot 8912 212 >. 5% Pt seaene 1021. |... | 417 7 || 383 440 
_= o | ml B.A. Ge. Sthn. Ord... 10 | +2 | Nil es 417 0 
est. Ord. ...... i 1 
yer cent. 854 65g Nil Ord. — ..cceee . 8 HH Ni ole” n $35 
against 72339! 6g || Nil ais ie 25 7 Nil — - tei 
and ; ” 18/3 | 15/6 
ARING v4 ~ Tl a Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 67/6 | ... |5 3 9] 82le 7 314 0 
9 pe 2 6 31g 4 Bk. of Aust. £5......0.. Tig | +4)5 6 9] 20/3 | 18/- 5 40 
P 340 3161 
2 6 Bk. of England ......... || 338 | +1 |311 0 
in, | 228 70 62 69 6 
oe sory | £43 8 Bk. of Mont. $100 ... || £4512 | +£1|4 0 06¢ 
divident 33 | 6g || 7 Barclay Be! || oo | —i-|4 0 of 2ziate| ai” 39 0 
11,| 35/- || 3 Barcl. (0.6.0) Afi... || 39/- | .. |3 6 8] 16/71o| 12/41 $200 
— o ial 5 all Gued: of Tadie re 9 319 Bil Soln2| “shy0" $30 
; p 0) 334 Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/— || 11/3 | ... | 416 Oe] 88/3 68) 5 6 8 
xation, £30 ‘ - 5 6|| District B. £1 fy. pd. 50/- - | 4 0 O || 26/1012 316 811 3 
£5,000 6 ot} £212 Hong. and S. $125... || £89 +£2)512 4 511 0 
4,257). 6 b|| Lloyds £5, £1 wee || 52/— | —1/—| 412 3 |} 12/354 10/e 25 10 12 3 
; ; ; 5/4 mre Tig Martins te pa. 83g | —1g | 410 0 Aircraft 
pe 3 8 Midland £1, fy. pd.... || 80/- | ... | 4 0 0] 16/419 13/3 71g6| 4 ali Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 16/- |+10lod| 7 4 0 
30,000 aa aa 5 Nat. Dis. £219 fy. pd. || 512 | +18} 410 9 '- | 29/4le|| 1219 ¢| 1219 c|| De Havilland Air. £1 || 33/9 | +1/3|}7 8 0 
20,531 oe | 34s ‘ Nat. of 10... 26 » |5 8 9] 16/9 | 14/9 || ¢15. e| ¢12le cll Fairey Aviation 10/-.. || 16/6 | +9d| 7 11 OF 
& 58/9 7p . Prov. £5, £1 - 66/- | —1/- $ to 3 | ee a — oe ea © 
, 1546) 418 812 oy. Bk. 35 3 18 
a i de 0 || 21/9 17/3 5 ec 4 Furness, 1... |] 21/6 | +1/-|3 15 0 
ang DG | Bib Rial eeecsacah core | oy | 2 1 21 Be | Be | gy Pel Eee ae | fee | itals 2 
ne taX, I- | 73/4} 9 West. £4; £1 pd. sua || 82/— |-2/-14 7 9]] 10/9] 7/3 || Nie Nile Union Castl eC Ord. £1 10/- Nil 
ea 
B.P.T.; int 2 50 Alliance £}; fully pa. +1 1315 O]] 16/712] 14/9 6 cl 4 cll Allied Sumatra fi -- || 16/- | —6d| 5 0 O 
ciation, aoe | ad +4/6 Atlas £5,£llgpd. ... || 1212 | ... | 410 0 || 27/3 Mm 3 b| 2 all Anglo-Dutch £1 ..... 26/3 | —3d| 316 0 
485 f - a/- Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- 80/- | +2/6| 4 7 6 || 32/101] 30/6 71g 6| 21gal| Jokai (Assam) £1...... || 32/6 | .. |6 3 0 
. %6lg | 23 25 Lon. By a 
2,500). io | a2 || 33 la a, & Lane. 2554 | + 3/317 8 2p 3/6 6b 4 Asiatic 2/- ... || 3/1012 5 3 0 
meng | ast | gee . Brit & Mer. P| 10, | +44) 3 2 6 32/9 6 b| 4 all Rubber Trust £1...... || 34/6 | ... | 516 0 
«500 ne iit || te Pearl $Y. Pdieees 15% +1 3 ° ot 73/3 2/9% || 9 ¢ 5 ¢ ited Serdang 2/- .. 3/llgy ... | 3 4 0 
z 2ale Pruden vesece || 27. | +214|3 2 60/334 | 51/1019] 15 8 Anglo-Iranian £1...... || 58/9 616 3 
ry for 7 She 3 po°; Loe pd. 77/6 +2/6 2 11 etl et i 6 ys , 12lo4 1745 Angier i 5/=... 3/3 +32 510 0 
proving 1 gp 72 Royal £1, 12 a 8 ti ait 3 ale copii Op 1d pee Piaeen Ta Ma Bato Pea" =" 
} - . eee 
7 un In, 41 with 5 77/6 | ... | 310 6 || 81/1019) 71/1012 1 te al| Shell Transport £1 ... || 80/7!2| +2/6| 4 7 9t 
a8 < s || t10 Sun Lf. 1 634 | + ig 1219 OF! 80/- | 66/3 7g b|| Trinidad Leasehids £1 78/9 -| +6/3| 3 16 0 
wi Final dividend Last dividende. Yield worked basis. 
Bth. ese “aa Yield worked to 9 “edempdenent isco, =” (ay Bescon redemption at prin 1946. (ost paced on payment of 
(9) Yield t fo pan a on ee 523% bane + Free @) ——— 43% of coupon. (x) Yield worked on 8 Pion © 15% besis. 
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Prices, Last two Price, |Ch’ge| yieig Prices, | Last two a 


Feb. 


11/1012 
8/6 ove 
57/6 | +6/3 


) 6) © 


2 


Si adSe 


March 2, 1940 


aes? | ren 
Feb, 


= le 

|\£ sa 

63/9 |+1/l0lo) 5 , 
9/6 we ' 

+1/3 


+1, 
+ 78 


1 
1 
17 6 
15 3 
19 0 
6 4 


3 
7 
4 
2 
6 
4 
8 


8/3 | +3d 
44/419) +1/1012 
55/- |+4/41 
103/9xd| +1 
77/6xd) +-7/- 
52/6 3 


= 


Ot 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


/~ 


SB SBURS* x 


eocccccce 


wisSRea 


@ 
a 


FS 


so 


bt 


£1 


Tone. Nickel. ccoece 


internet tlcves 1... 
London Brick 


+3/9 
1 


+1/- 
33/110 +3/112 


87/6 58/9 


For. Gare Bond 
New British...... 


Bank-Insurance 
Investment Tr. 


‘ 5]| Sub ci ere et 
‘i. “lw. ‘for +2/6 | 


1 
Nil 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


excludes 


sof—12f- 
16/3-17/- 
9/1012-10/112 


10/3-11/3* 


managers and Unit Trusts 
by 


Association 
open and closed trusts) 


Feb. 28, | W, 
1940 |Chang 


11/9-13/3 
10/712 bid | +3d 
re ae oe +6d 


Bau uncenShZ8Gueian 
POCLLYW HEUUAT HUI VUPANTEWhWUOAUI 


woe on 


Bank & Insur.... 
Insurance 12/6-14/- 
12/6-14/- 
14/3-15/9 
14/9-16/3 
12/3-13/9 


11d.-1/2 
17/6 bid 
6/419-7/112 
5/6-6/3 
17/- bid 
11/412 bid 
10/9-11/9 
18/—19/6 
rie 


(d) esos 18-95% basis. 
free of Income Tax. 


+6d 
oR si 
Murex £1 Soseenene 
Pinchin Johnson 1 
es 


31/101pxd] + 2/412 
82/6 | +2/6 
54/- | +1/9 
86/3 oe 


23/- 
17/3 


= 


Scot. B.LI.T. ... 
Cornhill deb. ... | 20/412-21/412* 
nae — 8/—9/3* 


Netional ess 


R= 
o 
acae 
bat et 
“— 
SA SSH SSR SEA STAR AAA 


Eees 
° 


13/9-14/9 
14/6-16/-xd 
14/119—15/712 


12/3-13/9 
15/412-16/1012 
10/3-11/6xd 


14/1019-15/1012 
15/712-16/712 
10/412-11/41 


Susn&a 


/ 
19/412 


96/3 3/ 
66/1012 sid, 
51/3 |+4/41o 
27/6 |+1/1012 
65/712 |+1/1012 


Boku 
te 
re 


a 
_ 
”o 
SCHASCOOOOOWWOHOASCOWSD canoe oo SSSASOLSOAEKCo a 


hhh bh Oh hh UI 


Bau 
o 


| Ss 


6) Final dividend. 
(a) Interim dividend. ome g 55 tg pang 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
Bid and offered ered prices are free of 


Annas share. 81, 
and Css t Free of eens wie 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


Preceding Year 
._ | Net Profit samate 
2 i ‘or T 1 
ending | Prose | tom ct [BSD] puttoe a aon 
i a I a aml spec mallee ces apna became natalia Ae cee einen, 


i Net Ord. 
Ponaand Profit Profit Div. 
(+ or —) 


Breweries 
Mos, J.G.,andCo. ... 
Reid (W. B.) and Company 
sana Lighting, etc. 

etropolitan Electric 
Midland “ae Electric 

as 

East Surrey Gas 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne 
Swansea Gas 
‘Tottenham and District ... 
York Gas 

Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
Holborn and Frascati 


Ex 


29 


4,155 
1,192 


£ 
13,674 
16,711 


538,210 
372,946 


£ 
23,087 
52,985 


657,553 
431,661 


61,879 


£ 
26,458 
33,463 


664,311 
349,415 


18,304 
224,412 
42,701 
115,770 
24,237 


Dr. 3,443 
13,920 


117,044 
24,543 


144,331 
80,142 
51,020 

107,194 
33,032 


£ 
10,591 
12,507 


532,859 
334,253 


14,975 
145,206 
30,297 


75,239 
21,084 


Dr.13,313 
13,254 


89,110 
17,037 


114,029 
61,018 


-. 
t 


22,500 
105,625 


10,616 
27,314 
19,250 
40,004 

1,575 


214,514 
71,436 


i 


+1itl 


13,457 


80,070 
17,323 


135,800 
59,449 
58,095 
70,391 
10,989 


36,968 | 
33,382 | 
2,727 

1 88,333 

Dr. 11,418 
Dr. 23,048 
Dr.5563 
111,226 


larke, 
~~ (Richard) and Co... 
and Stores 
Evans Evans (O. H | and Co. 


on Pac 28,044 
Saxone Shoe 59, 757 
Spencer Turner, etc. . 94! 28,549 


45,487 

Dec. 24,048 

Steeple 8,068 

Morley (I. and R.) ¥ san 175,052 

Samnugger Jute 65,267 

Titaghur Jute 63,554 

Victoria Jute 43,852 

Woolcombers, Ltd. ......... 106,895 

Trusts 

American Trust 33,163 

British Assets 132,172 

Broadstone Investment ... 
Guardian Investment 

International Investment... 
Second British Assets 
Scottish Central Invst 

Other Companies 
Artizans’, etc., Dwellings... 
Beans Industries 


9,750 


90,000 
27,000 
39,484 
17,119 
23,232 
20,250 

6,825 
63,000 
42,280 
42,819 


29,454 
85,000 


13,080 
37,016 


23,927 


477,915 


113,879 
143,593 
12,660 


51,807 
60,383 


3,922 
3,998 
15,750 


15,600 
82,128 
20,500 
14,766 
17,944 
15,480 
19,724 


30,548 
3,575 
7,280 
3,250 


595 

1,299 

8,428 
834 


5,362 Tle 
2,500 40,000 5 
3,656 ase — 
Tilo nee 
6,094 (s) 5,000 
6,641 lll, 5,000 
one 512 Dr. 2,590 
25 15,000 
mre 5,000 


FHEE44444 $+ 144+ 44+ 41 


123,980 
84,283 


= 
‘So 





Z 


52, 754 
32, 7444 | 
35,814 


153,673 


L+4+++1 


102,454 


425,544 
124,811 
191,962 
26,554 
358,145 
91,815 


32,519 
139,957 


102,363 
423,438 


—_~ Ww 
Same wuas) 
+ rey 


YW 
QAaxIDA~10 
S2ss 


1,500 
10,000 
13,771 


City Safe Deposit 
Consolidated Signal 
Culter Mills Paper 
France (Wm.) Fenwick & Co. 
General Hydraulic Power .. 
Johnson and Slater 
Krian Rubber 
Lewis’s Royal Pol: 
Oakey (John) and Sons 
nen (Melksham) 

al d’Or Rubber 
Webley and Scott 
Yorkshire Indigo, etc. ... 


Totals (£°000's) : 
Week to March 2, 1940... 
Jan. 1 to March 2, 1940. 


“6 187 
6,509 


4,273 
92,387 
39,651 

7,700 

4,828 
33,757 
16,065 


1,687 
2,853 
602 
12,307 
115 
7,494 
425 
87 
3,505 


. 
n=SsseE 


44,124 

7,267 
80,079 
19,830 


i 
Ze 


HILFE LL 44+4144 


(b)7,560 


3,522 
43,180 


4,968 
62,568 | 


680 2,038 
7,349 30,666 
\ 


619 
3,487 


+ 185 
+ 1,678 | 


' 


6,325 


3,198 65,237 | 44,367 | 


+ Free of income tax. (6) Three years to end of 1933. (s) Rate not stated. 








March 2, 1940 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
rit Feb. 20, Feb. 27, 
- 28, Feb. 20, Feb. 27, 1940 1940 
1940 Feb. - 20, Feb. ate 19401 US 
\£ a0 = TOBACCO—continued s. ds. d MISCELLANEO 
| 519" CEREALS AND MEAT , aie aa th datas Mada ton dn Gente 
3 4 i GRAIN, etc.— d Se sco ee i 10 : ¥ in paper oe non-returnable)—(b) 
- d. s. d. 
7290 Wheat— » ane’. wboncecce 0 20 ton45 0 45 O 
: . : No. cen psan = 16 8 3 natn {* : é 0 6 So np el eapapa 
é 8 : Path pera orn cseeee 7 4 74 nstemmed ... 1 8 = per Ib., less 5% ... Nom. Nom. 
| ‘ 5 3 ae per 280 1b — eeccccccccce 22 0 22 0 2” SE sicicntaicancastanebucas ie an 
0 eocece 
[31640 pestey, ing. azure pe Si Bit 13 TEXTILES Orally et ne paren $9/1010 59/101 
+ , C8tS accccercrccccccccserervccccccoes 5 1015 15 9 N (per Ib.)}— ‘ ° 1 5lo 1 5lo 
aie Maize, La Plata, 480 ‘ib. fob. 1 1 COTTO! bs 8-06 T 0 
Me 8 EE | Raw, Mid-American wneee 7°95 8°06 | Tar sys Saige 
MEAT— Yarns, aan Tee: ‘ein sae 4-3 ” a. « 
glo woe (ae $3 Gite ticraiasy 253 239 | Booman, Be BS 
a English CB. cccccccevecees 6 0 %” da is da Nom. ° 10/0 
Week's Midd 6 <4 S24 cia, 3. "a: Paneer 3S ya 3 6 23.9 Nitrate of soda Nom. 5 a 
; 13d English eecccccecce sovossnnnsnsnnee s : ; : in. > 38 - wade jot Sulphate —_— per ton 10/15/0 19/150 
ee uate ” 
i | +3d inpened paaroceene eocccesee 18 x 16, 1 P. ae fe Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton yh 5/5/0 
: ‘| Ted importe wostaneagessense ‘ 3 $ 3 m 16 x 15, 84 Ib. 2... 11 9 12 0 Crystals .......0.0-ssceee per ton{ 3 5/10/0 3/10/0 
Olo! + Lind Pork, English, per 8 ib. ......... 8 FLAX (per ton)— £é& £% Sulphate of copper ...... per ton 25/15/0 25/15) 
0 155 0 ; 
TS BP itttnlie car sides cassscsneee 113 6 113 6 Pema HDS cm: 1 8 10 8 | CORBA Gert ag 
= T Pernau Cocccccccccccescoccccece le traits, d 
) +6d HAMS HEMP ton) HIDES b— s. d. Ss. da. 
234 iin cemre om A SP Tuallan PC deiesienaiibeyeetbenneneeee ike anioe Wat sated Ausre 40/50 Ibe. 0 673 0 67 
7 « 2” eoccccccccce ‘ 43 0 454 
OTHER FOODS Manilla, spot “ J West Indian were’ 9 Ht 9 58 
+94 ee ARB. Jo"burg Ord. ........0..+-- 0 7% 0 73 
ie | +3 Mall Gr sepeegrtietn Te Nar a ee Nom. Nom. Dry cosceseees < 18/30 Ibe. 0 ol; 0 ol 
fn eeccescoce ° eee ‘Sit’ Du Ca - ies 30, 
4 te ERM eo 78 0 78 0 Mar.-A; P< neal see 40/15/0 41/15/0 English * & Welsh Market Hides— a os 
9 aa New Zealand =e ws SISAL (per ton)}— i Best heavy ox and heifer... 0 85a : we 
6 7a Peccccccccccccese ore sm | Feb.-Apr.— of ° 26 0 Best calf Oc ccccccccccocccevccece 0 Qlo 0 Qlo 
lg 3 i cemig = 2 Cceccccccccccccccsceccesscoces 25 0 25 0 
ofe coco cwt. 33 101 oO. Peccccccccceccccceveseesessees 4 0 24 0 Ib. 5 0 
is. Cre, Gof. serssssessessrsesseseenend 33 3 33 102 Pedigrees S | Wenn f 23 28 
. 70 0 72 6 | gIEE (perlb.)— -r¢ | = ° 
0 16 6 
Trinidad Cecvevcccccccccccccoccooccs 80 0 80 0 hE lal LEATHER — 1 10 1 10 
——— 63 0 63 0 Japan .....ccsccccceee i G ; a . Sole Bande Bila be. eereceeereee = 10 2 10 
Grenade sesresseesereereerrererreee 66 6 66 0 I svcihscsscsavicrccccce I 2. se 
COFFEE (per cwt. WOOL (per Ib.)— d. ~ Bark-Tanned Sole .......000000+. 40 49 
gia Santos supr. C. & £. ».-.000eeee+e00 : P| $ Lincoln — iy 1314 Shoulders from D.S. Hides ...9 ) 5 1 5 
oO Selected Kent wethers, greasy ; 101 15 #15 
Costa Rica, medium to good ...4 119 9 110 0 Se 1012 2 
ar 68 0 68 0 2 i al 8 ss 26 26 »” Eng. or WS do eoccce 2 : ? : 
ae eeeccecses Australian 20 1 
: Kenya, medium ........ Oo 98 0 Gage scrd. ond eke snow . i512 151, Bellies from DS do.  ccccccccccce - a 12 
- EGGS (per 120)— 0 20 Tope 3 Eng. or WS do. : 3 i 5 
; English (15 Ib.) en rH 0 = ; 56's BS WALP ccccccccccccccccccccccce 2530 aust eo 5 0 2 0 
or Danish (15 Ib. and over) ...... eee pea 18 6 45's aia ge soi 301, Dressing Hides — ...........0..000. 3 $ 5 3 
; rRUIT— . je eccccccccce Ro. 2 C If, 20/35 Ib. per doz. $ 3 6 3 
13 6 13 
. | a Oranges, Jaffa.............. boxes 17 6 17 6 PETROLEUM PRODUCES (per sall.)— 654 1 654 
6 8 ” Spanish..........0. + c/s is 6 7. 2 MINERALS ‘ , Ke ) = Vapousking Oil” e : of : 91s 
ad oo & = 
0) 6 » — Navels) .ubes.4 12 & 1 Ss COAL (per ton)— &¢ 24 (©) Ausmotive gas oll in bulky an 
5 | 555 17 0 14 6 Welsh, best Admiralty ......4 57 9 27 9 road tank eaeeeeees 
4 | 5 Lemons, Messina ......... bzs. 20 0 18 0 22 0 22 O Fuel oil, in ex instal. 
7 | Oy 15 0 15 0 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne...4 55 6 22 6 in alla i 
7 5 Apples, B. Columbian ... bxs.4 13 6 18 ° IRON AND STEEL (per ; je so 3 3 
| 14 0 ton)— BIOMED cesccncccscnccccsccesees 
, : Grapefruit, Jaffa(M.S.) «4 16 9 15 6 bet Cleveland No. 3, d/d ...... ut ° ah ¢ ROSIN (per ton)— 25/0/0 25/0/0 
LARD (per cwt.)}— é ooo - a See - 223 O 223 0 American Ceccccccccccvecccosccscoses = aver 
. ” Irish, finest bladders ............ a : $ 0 Tinplstes (home, ic. 14X20)... 24 9 24 9 BUBBER Ib.) “n .* 
Imported ...rccoscsrscsssssresereee 42 6 42 6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Pea ee h6/khL Th hUmTlU 
4 3 PEPPER 10 5 0 
| |y Blsck Lempons (in Bond Bond) we 0 378 ;: > UIC seeseees sssssseseeens 62/00, 62/0/0 SHELLAC lene mie 
91) 1k White Muvtock (f.0.4) din Bond) $ 3° 0 5i4 Tin— 24411910 254/10/0 | TALLOW ALLOW (per cwt.)— :—: 22-20 
89 212 paid)... O 53, O 534 Standard cash .......cccccccscee 244/15/0 254/15/0 on 
5 cael a Three months .....esssssseeeene4 Saglinny Seale Swedish u/s 3X 8...... per std. 25/17/6 25/17/6 
a2 St POTATOES (per cwt.)— 70 #73 neal oa oe wo BR XT veer me 25/2/0 aisle 
of 2 English, King Edward, Siltland mA . sae % tis at en cecenscneee 25/0/0 25/0/0 Caradi Spruce, Dials 3810/0 28/10/0 
ia| 6 Wisbech,King Bdw.(perton)(f) 4129 0 120 0 Sr i eans wee 25/15/0 25/15/0 PHCHPINE «.-.sccseceseee DOF 33/0/0 33/0/0 
3 ¢ SUGAR cwt.)— anlelewn ingots and bers" eee oe oo Rio Deals ......cccccccee per std. { 23/0/0 50/0/0 
-) per, PDL i 2 eo a vnnunag 93/010 93/010 | VEGETABLE OILS (per ton ne)— 46/5]0 46/5/0 
79 a REFINED a 36 10 36 10 Antimony, Chinese Peccccccccccces 95/0/0 /0/0 Linseed, / | 
46 0 Granulated, bags eoccce 
61 | Nil Cubes, 1 Cwt. Cases .......00000 = = bo = w seoces pen walt be i 
117 7 Pieces, 2 cwt. bags .........+. ° 35 6 35 6 olfram, a aki an 10/0/0 10/0/0 /15) 
54 . Soft Brown, 1 Ib. cartons coe 36 9 36 9 Oabneiver latinum, eS 16 Ib. $207.00 $207 .00 / 
a | 31) _ West oe eg Hlaed -{ 37 9 379 Ss ¢ 188 4 15/2/6 ae 
| le, OUMCE ccccccccccce seccccccccccccccccccccce 5/0 17/1 t 
173 1 Vinge (et tbr — ¢ : s : GOLD, per fine _ Cerccccccccccecccscoocoscce _ / i d. 
51 32 stemmed, common to eee SILVER (per ounce | Me 
oe | % —_ secereeten — _ wo 2 2 3 5 Cash * eeccccccococccococccccooccscoccce 1 85g 1 85g Tepete o a of delivery and 
329 | at eecccccccccccceccocccees a in in price i by, Cement Makers F ruling st Gas a 
23 | 10 oy 0) Price oa wad end quotations wobec te subject te - clause. “0 Hishe Higher Pool prices in some #) Quoesncial, minimum and maximum prices. 
5) pines () Including import dury ahd delivery charges. 
66 8 
09 | 7 ICES 
52 | wi AMERICAN WHOLESALE PR Feb. 21, Feb. 28, 
3) Feb 21, Feb 28 "a0" "5" | MATAR Oe Ma. em Can 
78 | Ce ee | empate ce epee Gents Cents Cotton Oil, N.Y 6:20 6.0242 
5 an fe , Lard, 
29 | | 3 Sait covceeees ee es Ss ins el pa ee 5°50 5-75 Petroleum, © 102 102, 
s9 eoccee per barrel. eee ccccccccececceesess WW 
326 | Nil ecm s ae ae Cocoa, N.Y yan! eevee 5°13 5°12 Rubber, eee ee 
| seseeceesee 63 ne NY. coah— wecccccccces 6 Sg 512 ae, Gites Cite 2-82 2-87 
362 | Bee aaaciaadal 35 ” . No. }] cccococceccecce Bg - Moody's index, Dec. 31, 1931 s 
367 | ri Gees 11-50 11-50 Gemweeee HF 2) eee 160°5 159-8 
ame, TN NY. Sureite et Straits, spot ...... 46:25 47-70 Cotton, Am. Mid., Mar. ...... 
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EVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVE 


INVESTORS 
hould 


8 
TRANSACT THEIR BUSINESS 
through a Member of 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


A list of Members who act as Brokers and the Official Scale 
of Commissions may be obtained on application to the 


Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 


All Contracts must be completed in accordance with the 
Rules and Regulations of The Stock Exchange. 


Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers are not 
Members of The Stock Exchange or under the control of 
the Committee. 


“The Work of The Stock Exchange” may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary: price one shilling post free. 


Th AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 
BAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AA LAAA 


4 fy Oy ty by hy hy fy fem hp ty br, hr, Ly, ny hey, hr, hits, hr, ls, Li, hy, hy, 


ae 
THE MITSUBISHI a LIMITED 


YEN 62,500, 
oo» VEN 68,211,463 (June 1939) 


GENERAL BANKING AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
DEPOSIT RATES ON APPLICATION 


Head Office: TOKYO 


Branches: TOKYO (15), OSAKA (5), KOBE (3), KYOTO, NAGOYA (2), 
OTARU, KOKURA, SHANGHAI, DAIREN, NEW YORK, LONDON 


London Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, E.C.3 


Telephone : 
Telegraphic Address : 
Foreign : “‘ IWASAKIBAK, LO) 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
FIVE PER CENT. STERLING LOAN OF 1907 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due 12th March, 
1940, will be PAID on and after that date (Saturdays excepted), between 
the hours of 11 and 2 at The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, where 
lists may be obtained. 

Coupons must be left three clear days for examination prior to 
payment. 

For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 


H. KANO, Manager. 
7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
26th February, 1940. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 
1950-55 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st May, 
1940, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 
ist April, 1940, after which date the stock will be transferred ex dividend. 

For BANK OF MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada in London, 

EDWARD POPE, Manager. 

47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 

1st March, 1940. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1947 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st May, 
1940, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 
ist April, 1940, after which date the stock will be transferred ex dividend. 


For BANK OF MONTREAL, 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
tst March, 1940. 


March 2, 1940 
OW READY 


Published February 22, 1940 Séth Year 


MINING YEAR BOOK 


1940 


Compiled by 
WALTER E. SKINNER 


PRICE TWENTY SHILLINGS NET 
Post free (Inland), 20s. 6d. ; Post free (Abroad), 21s. 64. 
964 pages. In Demy 8vo, bound in RED Cloth. 


The book is invaluable to metis interested in the 
Mining industry, its contents comprising complete, 
up-to-date and reliable particulars concerning 1, 140 
the principal Mining Companies of the World. 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Tin, Lead, Zinc, Diamond, and other Mines, 
Collieries, Exploration and Mining Finance Companies, arranged in 
alphabetical order. 


SOUTH AFRICAN, RHODESIAN, WEST AFRICAN, 
AUSTRALASIAN, CANADIAN AND _ FOREIGN 
MINING COMPANIES ARE FULLY DEALT WITH 
Particulars given of each Company include the Directors and 
other officials; date of pneu: oo = eens: —— 
f property; plant or in course of erection; present working 
cunniie; = Toman dae of «capital dividends paid; and the 
financial 


position as disclosed by the latest accounts ; highest t and 
lowest prices of the shares for the last three years; also latest price. 


Directors (3,340) and Mining Engineers and Mine Managers 
(1,067) and their addresses and names of the Companies with which 
they are connected. 


Obtainable from all Booksellers, or direct from 
the Publishers 


WALTER E. SKINNER 
15 Dowgate Hill, London, E.C.4 


AND 
‘¢FINANCIAL TIMES ”’ 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


INLAND 
£s. d. 
12 Months 218 0 310 
6Months - - 190 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


Copies of THE ECONOMIST may be 
obtained in 


THE CITY: 20 oe and all principal newsagents 
and bookstalls. 


OVERSEAS 
£s. d. 


PARIS : Messageries Hachette, 11! Rue Reaumur. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
W. Dawson & Sons, 13 Rue Albouy. 
Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Ri i 


BRUSSELS : W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boul. Adolphe Max. 
AMSTERDAM : M. V. Gelderen and Zoon, Damrak 35. 
GENEVA : Agence Naville, 5 & 7 Rue Levrier. 

BUDAPEST : Grill’s Bookshop, Dorottya utca 2. 

CAIRO : Mr E. J. Lovegrove, 14 Chareh Maghrabi. 


NEW YORK: The International News Co., 131 Varick St. 
American News Co., 131 Varick St. and Branches. 


CANADA : Wm. Dawson, Ltd., 70 King St. East, Toronto. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C4 
Telephone: Central 863! 


Printed in Great Britain by Eyre axp SpottiswoopE Limitep, His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4. Published weekly by 
Tue Economist Newsparer, Ltp., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St. ,E.C.4 _—Saturday, March 2, 1940. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 





